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Che Principia. 
SLAVERY MUS? DIE- THE CONSTITUTION 


IS AGAINST IP 

SPEECH OF MR. LOVEJOY. 

, the House of Representatives, Thursday, April 24, 
162. 
{Copied from the Daily Globe.] 

CONPISCATION OF REBEL PROPERTY. 
fhe SPEAKER stated the business next in 
ier to be the consideration of the bill (H.R. 


No. 106) to facilitate the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and to prevent its return; on which the gen- 
thoman from Hlinois [Mr. Lovejoy] was entitled 
to the tloor 


Mr. LOVEJOY. It was my purpose yesterday 
in seeking the floor at the close of the day's 
session to reply te the gentleman from Kentucky. 
[Mr. Crittenden.| And T shall in the main pur- 
sue that purpose this morning. I desire to say, 
however, before proceeding to notice the remarks 
of the gentlemen, that it is a novelty I think al- 
most without a parallel in the history of nations 

+ Government engaged in a serious war, to 

put dow i rebellion, should have advocates of 
itrebellion on the floor of its national Legisla 

\) vet mit strange, and 1 think | may 

R Hiuheard-ot, fact, is witnessed here almost 

‘N At any rate, every tine any attempt 

= , Liegisiatiot looking toward the suppres- 

this toul and paricidal revolt, the 

te leveloped that that rebellion has sympa- 

th idvocates, and defenders on this floor. 

Ania vat defense and advoc acy is none the less 
atal, more the less to be ch pres ated, because it 

1 bhicl disguised, 

| w very well that these defenders and ad- 

sof the rebellion do not acknowledge the 

vat tl we such. But the truth of my 

5 rP moustrated hy the tact that when- 

\ blow is struck at tuat which has produced, 

trtured, and sustained the rebellion, into which 

is thrust its roots, without which it never 
1 | existed, without which it could not 
elf for a quarter of a twelvemonth, then 

s defenders start Up, if not as thickly as Rode- 

yin at leastas earnest. Sir, it cannot with 
y be denied that those who defend slavery 
t f the rebellion; shivery and the 
no are svyfonyms; they are interchangea- 
fhe areh-tiend when he had fallen from his 
st estate. and had been sent forth with the 
npon his brow, is represented 
Euelish poet as roaming over the 
erse exelaiming : 
“Me miserable! which way shall I tly ? 
litimite Wrath and intinite despair ! 
\\ vay | tly is hell: myself am hell.” 

Now, sir. precisely so is it with his progeny, 

! first-born of hell, the system ot American sla- 
\ werever it is, there is rebellion. It is 
ebellion. Itis its corner-stone and sup- 





the man who defends slavery at the 
t period of our history, in the present cir- 
ind peril of the Republic, advocates 
rebellion 
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foresaw with the clearness of a seer’s vision and 
foretold that if we allowed this system of sla- 
very to continue to rob the poor helpless slave 
of his rights, that it would) sooner or later work 
out its natural and inevitable result, namely; the 
destruction of the liberties of us all, An Epi- 
grammatic French author says: 

“That Heaven has decreed that whosoever 
fastens a chain on the heel of his fellow-man, 
shall have the other end of that chain put around 
his own neck.” 

Yet, sir, when we talk of destroying slavery, 
the gentleman from Kentucky and others seize 
this deformed whelp of slavery, which they are 
petting like a she bear, and snarling and gnash- 
ing their teeth, run into the sanctuary of the 
Constitution of the United States, shrieking and 
screaming, “ The abolition avenger is upon you.” 
In other words, in plain language, whenever we 
propose anything practicable looking towards the 
overthrow of this system, however gradual the 
process, gentlemen talk about a violation of the 
Constitution, and claim that this system of op- 
pression has protection and defence in that Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to say here, and now, a 
word in regard to this constitutional question. I 
tell the gentleman from: Kentucky, and [tell all 
the advocates and defenders of this sy stem, | tell 
those who get up here and make themselves 
hoarse in attempting to throw the protection of 
the Constitution round the destroyer of the Re- 
public, I tell them, sir, there is no city of refuge 
into Which this treason-breediug system can flee 
and be sate from the avenger of blood. By the 
Constitution, with all its high and sacred obliga- 
tions, by the oath which we have sworn to de- 
fend that Constitution, by all that is sacred in 
that oath, are we not bound to strike that mur- 
derer who has attempted, and is now attempting 
the life of this republic? This fiend of slavery 
has, with a tiger spring, fastened its fangs upon 
the throat of the Government, and vampire-like, 
sucks its hearts’ blood, and unless it is itself des- 
troyed, will destroy the Republic, The Constitu- 
tion is for the country and against slavery. Sla- 
very has no shelter there. There is, | repeat, no 
city of refuge for it: least of all in the Constitu- 
tion. It must be slain. | declare here, in the 
presence of this House, the declaration thai sla- 
very has a shelter or guarantee in the Coustitu- 
tion isa miserable and unmitigated falsehood. 
Shall we talk about constitutional guarantees, 
when this murderer is standing with gleaming 
knifo threatening the very existence of the Re- 
public? Can we not, under the Constitution, and 
With its sanction and requirement, save the na- 
tion? 

The assertion has been made so often on this 
floor, that I suppose it is believed by those who 
make it; andthe hope is entertained, | have no 
doubt, that those who listen to it will believe it 
also, that slavery is guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion; that we cannot even emancjpate the slaves 
of rebels without violating the Constitution and 
its compromises and guarantees. I have taken 
occasion several times to mcet this assertion, and 
i want to mect it every time that itis made, with 
a flat denial, because it is utterly without foun- 
dation. 


y) I deny, in the presence of this House, | 
uce a week or sv—I do not pretend to] deny in the presence of the country, that slavery 
iecuirate-we are regaled with solemn homi- | pag” any guarantee, aby approving recognition, 
and pathetic appeals from gentlemen on the} any sanction in the Constitution of these United 
ther side of the Chamber-—yes, and as a gentle-| Stites; none whatever. This claim is utterly 
vat ests, on this side, too, in some SOTI— | faige As I have said once already, we have a 
homilies and appeals in defence and in behalt ot traditionary Constitution, which has been devised 
this s teh L SiAY el v5 nt least very strongly de- by the slaveholding Scribes and Pharisees, hut it 
precating auy interference with it. is a perversion of the original Constitution. That 
The speech of the gentleman from Kentucky, instrument, standing in the light, the beauty, and 

| Mr. CrirteNDEN,| yesterday, was one ot these a 


homilies and appeals. He seems to 


sustain the 
slavery, not to say to the rebel- 


, relat t 
ue relation to 


iid to indulge in the same misplaced feel- 
iis of tenderness and affection for it—tfor © will 
suppose that any natural affection draws him 
hat direction—that David had for the rebel- 
us \ bsalom. 
At th libkr and by the Nat rifice of lnany of 
r lives, the seldiers of the kingdom had 
‘ ved a victory over the rebellious son of 


kit they came back triumphantly, ex- 
ing to receive some token of his approba- 
mu: but instead of that, they encountered an 
ption from the who thus bemoaned 
ot his rebellious son: “* Oh! my gon Ab- 
ralom ! my son!” 

For this ill-timed and misplaced fondness, a 
stern old warrior, the commander-in-chief, who 
{in slaving the enemies of the Govern- 
ulministered this just rebuke : 
Pou glovest thine enemies and hatest thy 
frieuds; for this day I perceive that if Absalom 
hud lived, and all we had died this day, then it 
bad pleased thee well.” 

It is precisely with this kind of feeling that 
veutlemen come here bemoaning the attempted 
verthrow of this traitorous system of human 
bondage 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I take this position ; either 
lavery or the Republic must perish; and the 
to decide is, which shall it be? 

Mr. Speaker, at the risk of being a little tedious 
| will fortify my position by reading a few quo- 
tations from the fathers of this Republic, who, 
from their wisdom, their patriotism, and single- 

48 of purpose, had a prophet's forecast : 


i 


fate 


ie king, 
the 
Oh, Absalom my son! 


Peeve 


ment, 


question for us 


Lit 


Can the liberties of a nation be thought se- 
ie, When we have removed their only firm ba- 
i couvietion in the minds of the people that 
e liberties are the gift of God ?”’—Thomas 


| have no hope that the stream of general 
will forever flow unpolluted through the 
laire of partial bondage. 
Nhat the dangerous consequences of this 
tem of bondage have not as yet beon felt, 
snot prove that they never will be. To me, 
nothing, for which I have not the evidence of 
luy Senses, is more Clear than that it will one day 
destroy that reverence for liberty which is the 
ital principle of a republic.”— William Pinkney 
uf Mar yland, 17x. 
Nhat, sir, is from William Pinkney, of Mary- 
land; and lest I should forget to make a com- 
iment onthat remark hereafter, I will do it now. 
lhe answer to this sentiment may be that we 
have already lived with slavery ; that the Re- 
yublic has survived seventy years with it in a 
ars portion of the country. But Pinkney re- 
warks, and justly, that becanse it has not des- 
troyed the liberties of the people, it must not be 
interred that it never will. The fact that the 
cuncer has not by its corrupting power destroyed 
the life of the patient, does not prove that it nev- 


glory of its own perfection, has no sanction, no 
guarantee, no protection for this system of human 
slavery. L wish gentlemen would point out 
chapter and verse, when they talk about the guar 
antees of the Constitution. Where do you find 
them in the Constitution—in what article, ip what 
section, in What clause?’ Nowhere, in letter or 
svilable, or word or line, or section or article, 
can they be found, for they are not there. No 
lawyer, oven with microscopic glass, can find 
them. It is worthy of notice that the advocates 
of slavery never give us chapter and verse, but 
always allude, in a general way, to these guaran- 
tees. J] ask for the article and section. Bold 
and reckless assertions will not do. 

1 would love, Mr. Speaker, if I had the time, to 
go through the Constitution, article by article, 
section by section, and demonstrate, as I think | 
could demonstrate, that what I say is true in re- 
gard to there being no guarantee in the Cunstitu- 
tion for the protection of slavery. The very pur- 
ose of that Constitution was to establish justice. 
It was to promote the public welfare. It was to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity. And it is no proper answer to 
say that the blacks or slaves are not the posteri- 
ty of those who framed the Constitution. In the 
first place, at that time,in most of the States 
black men voted. In the next place, if we liber- 
ate the slaves who trace their ancestry to the 
whites, it will at least give freedom to a decimal 
part of the slaves. 

Gentlemen talk about the reconstruction, about 
the re-establishment of the old Union, and I am 
for it. Iam for the Union entire, but Iam not 
for the return of the domination and tyranny of 
slavery, Which has not allowed me, for the last 
quarter of a century and more, to tread the soil 
of more than one half of the Territories of these 
United States. I want the privilege, which | 
claim under the Constitution, of standing any- 
where, upon any square foot of American soil 
over which the “stars and stripes ” float, with 
the full rights and immunities of an American 
citizen. You say that | can come into the slave 
States. No, sir, cannot. No American citizen 
can go there unless he will bow the knee to Baal 
and kiss the accursed image. No man can go 
there unless his lips are sealed on the subject of 
human freedom. No man can go and reside 
where slavery is, without sacrificing his right to 
read the current literature of his choice. 

Slavery claims the same right to exclude a 
newspaper or book which advocates the cause 
of human freedom as it does to put out the fuse 
of a shell which threatened to explode and des- 
troy life. I insist, therefore, that slavery must 
perish, in order that American citizens may have 
the enjoyment of all of their rights. I desire the 
seceded States to come back, but to come in 
such manner that I can enjoy the privileges of an 
American citizen within their limits. I have 
been excluded long enough. In other words, I 
want them to come back free, and not slave 
States. Long enough have American citizens 











er will. Because a man has a constitution that 
can survive that fatal form of disease for a peri- 
od of years, does not prove that he can always 
survive it; does not prove that there may be a 
crisis in that disease which must be either cured 
or carry the patient to the grave, 

“Ts it not amazing, that at a time when the 
rights of humanity are defined with precision, in 
a country above all others fond of liberty, that 
in such an age, and in such @ country, we find 
men, professing a religion the mest humane and 
gentle, adopting a principle as repugnant to hu- 
manity, as it is inconsistent with the Bible, and 
destructive to liberty? I could say many things 
on this subject, a serious view of which gives a 


gloomy prospect for future times.”—Leter of 


Patrick Henry of Virginia. 

“Slavery is inconsistent with the genius of 
republicanism, and has a tendency to destroy 
those principles on which it is supported ; as it 
lessens the sense of the equal rights of mankind, 
and habituates us to tyranny and oppression.”— 
Luther Martin of Maryland, \787. 

“It is a fact too well known, at least by the 
poor, to admit of successful controversy, that the 
man who will oppress and abuse his own slaves 
will also, when an opportunity is afforded, op- 
press his indigent neighbor, or any one else over 
whom he may have gained an advantage. This 
principle strikes at the root of our Republican 
institutions, and if suffered to become sufficient- 
ly strong, it will overturn even our liberty itself.” 

~ Address of William Swaim, Guilford County, 
North Carolina 1830. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by these ex- 
tracts, that the statement which I have made is 
not one which hag proceeded from the heated 
brains of extreme men, filled with the fanaticism 
with which the heart and head of modern aboli- 
tionism is said to be surcharged. These are the 
solemn prophecies of those patriots of old, who 


been subjected to the cord and knife, and last 
and worst of all,the terrible indignity of the 
scourge, for no other cause than holding and ut- 
tering principles in favor of freedom, impartial 
aud universal. 

It was the boast of the Roman citizen that no 
one dare inflict upon him the indignity of sub- 
jecting him to the scourge. Although fettered 
and bound to the stake, yet if the smothered 
cry was heard, “I am a Roman citizen,” it arrest- 
ed the falling rod, as the voice of God arrested 
the sacrificial knite of the patriarch. Yet slavery 
seizes and binds and scourges American citizens 
like very Slaves, and exiles them for their relig- 
10U8 Opinions, like the very worst tyrannies that 
have ever oppressed mankind. Sir, | am willing 
and anxious to welcome back every State. but I 
never will consent to reinstate this slaveholding 
power! as God is my helper, never! 

The Union shall be restored, the Constitution 
preserved inviolate, but slavery must perish. It 
is decreed in the councils of Heaven, it is decreed 
in the hearts of the American people. American 
citizens cannot, and will not consent longer to 
creep and crawl over American soil, with stealthy 
step and bated breath. They must have the 
rights and immunities of American citizens in all 
the States. They cannot have these rights while 
slavery lives. Slavery must, therefore, die. It 
has been trampling on the Constitution and con- 
stitutional rights for years ; it has done it syste- 
matically ; it has done it constantly, remorselessly, 
and now at last, it has culminated in rebellion, and 
laid its murderous hands on the life of the Repub- 
lic. Its slaughtered victims are scattered from 
Yorktown to Pea Ridge, and they lie thick and 
ep over broad acres on the fields of Shiloh. 

do not care ever to utter another anti-slavery 
sentiment. The gaping wounds of those brave 
heroes, slain in the battle, speak with a power 
and eloquence beyond those of a dead Cesar, as 
| they are borne home to heart-stricken wives and 

















mothers, weeping sisters, and fathers bowed with 
grief. Every ghastly corpse finds a tonguc, and 
cries from its open coffin, “ Ler Stavery Perisu !” 
I come now to the consideration of some of the 
points made by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Crrrrenpen.| Te asks what will the slaves 
do if they shonld be emancipated—four millions 
of slaves turned loose. Mark this language— 
“turned loose.” Do you not see, sir, how it car- 
ries the very idea that they have been chained ; 
that they have been the subjects of despotic pow- 
er and rule? The same language is employed as 
if speaking about wild beasts that had been caged. 
Turned loose! * What do you propose to do with 
them?” asks the gentleman. What can they do 
with themselves, turned loose?) There is a great 
deal to say upon that point. I propose to let them 
alone; to let them take care of themselves, which 
they are abundantly able to do, if they have the 
opportunity. Slaveholders had better turn their 
attention towards this point : what will the slave- 
holders do when the slaves do not support them ; 
when they do not live upon the unrequited toil 
and sweat of slaves; when their fields are not 
reaped down by those whose wages are withheld 
from them? ‘That is the great inquiry for slave- 
holders to make, and not what the slaves will do. 
The slaves will take care of themselves quite as 
well as their masters, | venture to attirm. 

And here | want to refer to the subject of eman- 
cipation, and to state some facts in relation to 
emancipation in the West Indies. The general 
apprehension is that emancipation would be fol- 
lowed by violence, rapine, and murder. The fol- 
lowing is a well authenticated account of how the 
slaves in the West Indies received their freedom. 
It is generally conceded that the slaves of these 
islands were not at this time equal to the slaves 
of this country : 

“The Wesleyans kept * watch-night’ in all their 
chapels. One of the missionaries gave us an ac- 
count of the watch-meeting at the chapel in St. 
John's. The spacious house was filled with the 
candidates for liberty. All was animation and 
eagerness. A mighty chorus of voices swelled 
the song of expectation and joy; and, as they 
united in prayer, the voice of the leader was 
drowned in the universal acclamations of thanks 
giving, and praise, and blessing, and honor, and 
glory to God, who had come down for their deliv- 
erance. In such exercises the evening was spent 
uutil the hour of twelve approached. The mis 
sionary then proposed that when the cathedral 
clock should begin to strike, the whole congrega 
tion should fall ou their knees, and receive the 
boon of freedom in silence. Accordingly as the 
loud bell tolled its first note, the crowded assem 
bly prostrated themselves. All was silence ! save 
the quivering, half stifled breath of the strug- 
gling spirit. Slowly the tones of the clock fell 
upon the waiting multitude. Peal on peal, peal 
on peal, rolled over the prostrate throng, like 
angels’ voices, thrilling their weary heart-strings 
Scarcely had the das¢ tone sounded, when light- 
ning flashed vividly, and a loud peal of thunder 
rolled through the sky. It was God's pillar of 
fire! His trump of jubilee! It was followed by 
amoment of profound silence. Then came the 
outburst! They shouted * Glory! Hallelujah! 
They clapped their hands, they leaped up, they 
fell down, they clasped each other in their free 


fro, throwing upward their unfettered hands. 
High above all, a mighty sound ever and anon 
swelled up. It was the utterance of gratitude to 
(rod, in broken negro dialect. 

“ After this gush of excitement had spent it 
self, the congregation became calm, and religious 
exercises were resumed. The remainder of the 
night was spent in singing and prayer, in reading 
the Bible, and in addresses from the missionaries, 


ceived, and exhorting the people to be indus- 
trious, steady, and obedient to the laws, and to 
show themselves in all things worthy of the high 
boon God had conferred upon them.” 

The effect of emancipation on the commercial 
interests is briefly stated in the subjoined extracts. 
A writer in the Edinburg Review says : 

* These specific accounts of the several islands 
are borne out by the statistics and reports that 
relate to our West Indies en masse. Lest it should 
be thought that these extracts are carefully culled, 
to produce a particular impression, and that if 


would find complaints and lamentations, we may 
at once say that they appear to us to be fair sam- 
ples of the views entertained by the Governors, 
and also by other gentlemen acquainted with the 
West Indies. The language of complaint is no 
longer heard. Throughout these colonies, hope 
and congratulation seem to have taken the place 
of irritation and despair. In all cases, the later 
the report, the more gratifying it is found to he. 

“To men of business, one fact will seem almost 
enough by itself to show the sound commercial 
state of these colonies, namely, that in the year 
1857, the Colonial Bank received bills from the 
West Indies to the amount of more than £1,300, 
000, ($6,298,500 ;) and less than £8,000, (338,760) 
were returned. Nor was there a single failure 
in the West India trade during the severe com- 
mercial crisis of that year. Furthermore, coffee, 
cotton, wool, sugar, rum, and cocoa are all export- 
ed in increasing quantities. The total exports 
from Great Britain to the West Indies in 1857 
were valued at half a million more * ($2,422,500) 
than the average of the preceding ten years.” 

Mr. C. Buxton made a speech in the British 
House of Commons, March, 1859, in which he 
said : 

“ Because labor is free, and trade is free, the 
West Indies are now rising to a pitch of wealth 
and happiness unknown before. It would be im- 
possible for me to lay before the House the im- 
mense massof evidence, which demonstrates that 
fact. J am assured of it by merchantile men, I 
find it strongly set forth inthe reports from the 
Governors of the Islands, and in the statisties 
furnished by the board of trade. In the four 
years between 1853 and 1457, there nas been an 
increase in the exports and imports of the West 
Indies and Guiana of £4,500,000 ($21,802, 500.) 
Considering what mere specks these Islands look 
on the map of America, itis astonishing that their 
trade to and fro, in the year 1857, should actually 
amount to £10,735,000 ($52,011,075. It is alto- 
gether absurd to suppose this prosperity is owing 
to the immigration of a few thousand laborers ; 
and infact the Islands which have received no 
immigrants are quite as flourishing as those that 
have. Interested parties describe the negroes as 
barbarous and idle; but I find ample evidenee 
that they are living in a high degree of industry 
and comfort ; though ladmit that they somewhat 
prefer working on freeholds they have purchased, 
to laboring for hire.” 





The Edinburgh Review concludes its array of 
evidence, by saying : 

“ A long and thorough investigation of the case 
has borne us irresistibly to the conclusion that, 
merely as adry question of economy, emancipa- 
tion has paid; that it was an act of prudence, 
for which we, as a nation of shop-keepers, need 
not blush before that golden god whom we are 
thought to worship so eagerly. Slavery and mo- 
nopoly were bearing the West Indies to ruin.— 
Under free labor and free trade they are rising to 
wealth. They are yearly enriching us more and 
more with the wealth of their fertile soil. In- 
stead of being the plague of statesmen and the 
disgrace of England, they are becoming invalua- 
ble possessions of the British crown. Never did 
any deed of any nation show more signally that 
to do right is the truest prudence, than the great 
deed of emancipation. 

“ An intelligent gentleman in St. Thomas said 
to Mr. Thome, ‘ the planters have set their hearts 
upon the ruin of the Island, and they will be 
sorely disappointed if it should not come.’ But 
this disappointment was in reserve for them, and 
no ingenuity of theirs could prevent it. As in- 
dividuals, they suffered for their blind and nar- 
row policy ; but public prosperity began to move 
steadily onward.” 

The social position of the emancipated slave is 
thus described. Sir Charles Grey, who was Gov- 
ernor of Jamacia in 1850, says: 

“There are few races of men who will work 
harder, or more perseveringly, than the negroes, 
when the 


e y are sure of getting the duct of 
their labor. ‘ . = 5 


“ The tree villages which have sprung up since 
emancipation, are described by all travellers as a 
new and most pleasing feature in the scenery of 








arms, they eried, they laughed, they went to aud | 


explaining the nature of the freedom just re- | 


the reader had the whole reports before him, he 

















garnishing the sepulcher of dead prophets and 


the West Indies. In the days of slavery; labo- 
rers generally lived in thatched hovels, with mud 
walls, thrown together without any order or ar- 
rangement. A few calabashes, a water jar, and 
a mortar for pounding corn, mainly constituted 
their furniture. As the women were driven into 
the fields to toil early and late, they had no time 
for household cleanliness. These negro dwellings 
looked picturesque in the distance, nestling among 
palm trees and tamarind groves : but, like slavery 
itself, they would not bear a close inspection. 

As you came near them, the senses were offended 
hy decaying vegetables and nauseous efluvia. 

Now the laborers live in free villages, regularly 
laid out. The houses are small, many of them 
built of stone or wood, with shingled roofs, green 


blinds, and veraudahs to shield them from the | 


sun. Most of them are neatly thatched, and en- 
erally plastered and white-washed, outside and 
in. They now have looking-glasses, chairs, and 
side-boards decorated with pretty articles of glass | 
wnd crockery. Each dwelling has its little plot 
of vegetables, generally neatly kept, and many of 
them have flower gardens in front, glowing with 
all the bright hues of the tropies. In 1843, Mr. 
Phillippo said that, by a rough estimate, the num- 


ber of these villages in Jamaica was about two 


chased was not less than one hundred thousand. 


hundred, and the number of acres of land pur- 
| 
| 


= 





slaying the living ones. If any one should come 
in the spirit and power of Washington, as John 
‘ame in the spirit and power of Elias, the slave- 
holders would murder him. I am tired of this 
cant and hypocrisy. Ido not hold a sentiment 
that has not the recorded sanction of Washing- 
ton. 

The gentleman says that if the confiscation act 
shall pass, those affected by it will resist it; and 
if I understood him, he advocated resistance to 
this confiscation law, teaching another rebellion, 
in view of confiscation, in advance. 

The gentleman pronounced an enthusiastic eu- 
logy ou the rights of poor men. He says that the 
king, even, cannot invade the sacred inclosure of 
the poor mai’s cottage. He has several times 
pronounced a glowing eulogy upon the Constitu- 
tion : there it stands, says he, the old, glorious, 
imperishable Constitution. I thank the gentle- 
man for thateulogy. Itis true. I subscribe to 
every word of it; and that Constitution knows 
no black, no white; knows no slave; but recog- 


, nizes all men as entitled to the rights of men, and 


throws its protecting wzgis over the poor slave ns 
much as over any other individual, 
mitn has eulogized, and justly, the British eom- 
mon law. [read au extract from the celebrated 
spoech of Curran : 


“I speak in the spirit of the British law, which 


The gentle- 


It was estimated that in the course of four years | makes liberty commensurate with, and insepar- 
the emancipated apprentices had paid £170,000 | able from, the British soil, which proclaims even 


($823,650) for land and buildings. 
done when wages were from eighteen to twenty- 
four cents a day, outof which they boarded them 
selves ! And these were the people who the 
slaveholders were would ‘skulk in the 
woods, and live on yams, rather than work after 
they ceased to be tlogged !" 


so sure 


Lord Stanley, now Karl of Ds rby, ina dispatch 


And that was | to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 


sets his foot upon British earth, that the ground 


genius of UNIVERSAL ENANCIPATION. 

“No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced ; no matter what complex- 
ion incompatible with freedom an Indian or an 





dated February, 1842, says : 

* Expe rience has shown, what reason would 
anticipate, that the industry of the negro, like | 
that of all mankind, is drawn out just in propor | 
tion to the interest he has in his labor.” 

Lord John Russell declared in one of his pub | 
lic speeches ° 

“None of the most inveterate opponents of our 
recent measures of emancipation allege that the 
negroes have turned robbers, or plunderers, or 
bloodthirsty insurgents. What appears from 
their statements, is, that they have become shop- 
keepers and petty traders, hucksters, and small | 
freeholders. A blessed change this, which Proy- | 
idence has enabled us to accomplish !” 

“In Gaudaloupe, where liberty was proclaimed 
at tha same time as in St. Domingo, the sudden 
transition took place with perfect safety. The 
reports from the Governors, for successive years, | 
bear testimony that the emancipated laborers | 
were universally industrious and submissive to 
the laws. 

“General LaFayette, the consistent friend of 
human freedom, made a practical experiment of 
emancipation as early as 1785. In the French 
colony of Cayenne most of the soil belonged to 
the Crown, and he was able to obtain it on easy 
terms. Hie expended $30,000 in purchasing land 
and slaves. Ile employed an amiable and judic- 
ious gentleman to take the management. The 
first thing the agent did when he arrived in Cay- 
enne was to call the slaves together, and in their | 
presence burn all the whips and other instruments 
of punishment. He informed them that their 
owner, Gen. La Fayette, had bought them for the 
purpose of enabling them to obtain their freedom. , 
He then stated to them the laws and regulations 
by which the estate would be governed, and the 
pecuniary advantages that would be granted ac 
cording to doprees af induagtry Vhie etimsulus 
operated like a charm. The energy of the labor- | 
ers redoubled, and they were obedient to the 
wishes of their managers. He died from the eft- 
fects of the climate. But when the slaves in all 
the French colonies were emancipated in 1793, 
the laborers on this estate in Cayenne waited 
upon the new agent, and said, if the land still be- 
longed to General La Fayette, they wished to 
resume their labor for him on the old terms, givy- 
ing as 2 reason, that they were ‘desirous to pro- 
mote the interests of one who had treated them 
like men, and cheered their toil by making it a 
certain means of freedom. ’ 





| 


What will the slaves do when they are set free 


under forty years of age--and you may learn 
from one the whole--who was kidnapped when 
she was a babe, or, in the ianguage of slavery, 
was born aslave. She was claimed to belong to | 


and this woman, a seamstress, in eighteen months 


family had during that period 


This is only one 
case Out of many similar ones. 


And | am told 


ashamed that it should be known. Now, what do 
you suppose that woman, if she were “turned | 
loose,” would do with herself. She has, since be- | 
come free, having paid $1,200 for her freedom. 
Do the worshippers of Baal think this woman can 
takefcare of herself? It might be added that the | 
only son of this woman was killed in the battle 
of Springfield, where the lamented Lyon fell. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says we want | 
to make this an anti-slavery war. Idenyit. No | 
man ever wanted to make it an anti-slavery war. | 
We did not make the warat all. It was preeip- | 
itated upon us by the rebellion, and | wish briefly | 
to state just the position we occupy. We did not 
make this war for the sake of killing men; for 
the sake of breaking down bridges or destroying 
any other property. Wecarry it on for the pur- | 
pose of putting down the rebellion, and for the | 
purpose of putting it down, we kill men, burn | 
bridges, and destroy any amount of property. I 
want to destroy slavery for the same purpose, | 
because that is the only wey, in my vpinion, in | 
which we can rescue this country from the rebel- 
lion and preserve the Union. ‘There can be no 
Union until slavery is destroyed. We may bind 
with iron bands antagonistic nations in one, but 
there will be no permanent and substantial Union, 
no harmony, and this nation will not be homoge- 
neous and be one in truth, as it is in form, until 
slavery is destroyed. 

The gentleman says our soldiers would not 
fight if this were an antislavery war. That has 


been asserted here, time and again. Who knows 
it? Who 1s auwotizea vu speak ULL UlIaY prvesew ave 


those brave soldiers who are laying down their 
lives by thousands? I deny the assertion. I say 
that most of the soldiers of the North are anti- | 
slavery men, and that those who did not origin- 
ally go into the war as such, have been regener- 
ated by baptism of blood. 

The gentleman says that if it had heen an anti- | 
slavery war, another class of men would haye | 
fought it, intimating that anti-slavery men are | 
not in this war. I deny it. Three-fourths of | 
all the soldiers, when they enlisted, were anti-sla- | 
very. 

Mr. Crirtenpen. I did not say that no anti- | 
slavery men were in the Army. I never thought | 
it; nor did | say that this was made as an anti- | 
slavery war. I stated what the effeet would be | 
if this was converted into an anti-slavery war in 
this House. 

Mr. Lovesoy. I understood the gentleman to 
say that if, in the progress of this war, it should 
become necessary for the President—and he inti- 
mates that it may be neceséary—to make it an an- 
ti-slavery war, and emancipate the slaves for the 
sake of the Union and to suppress the rebellion 
then our soldiers would not fight. 

Mr. Crittenpen. | argued somewhat at length 
to show that it could not be necessary ; and that 
there was not a gentleman here who would say 
that it was necessary ; that there was not a gen- 
tleman who would not say that we have not am- | 
ple means, already, for the accomplishment of ! 
that end. 

Mr. Lovesoy. I say you cannot put down the | 
rebellion and restore the Union, without destroy- | 
ing slavery. I have said it, all along. I say it is | 
utterly impossible to do it, and that the irrecon- | 
cilable and antagonistic principles of freedom and 
slavery cannot live in the same nation; and that 
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ive i 
has been demonstrated during this whole rebel- 
lion, and by the very fact of the rebellion. If 
slavery was content to live inthe union, why did | 
it revolt? The gentleman from Kentucky, as is | 
the wont of those ne slavery, quotes the 
example of Washington. It is the old story of 
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| PATION.” 


| That is a suitable place for the statue of one who 


| except slaveholders. 


, men, as they are called, voted for that message. 
) ; at ir On saying, as I have said, slavery must perish, | 
or turned loose? There isa woman in this city donot meanthatitmust perish at once, necessarily. 


is not compulsory. The message of the President, 
Mr. Garland, formerly Clerk of this House. The | therefore, presented ground where all might stand, 
family fell into decay, and removed to St. Louis, | the conservative and radieal, and with common 


| purpose and combined effort, put forth their exer- 
earned $1,000, and that was all the support that | tions for the beneficent object of universal eman- 


cipation accompanied by colonization, if just to 
! the slave and best for the country. 
that the family, although they were not too proud | the gentleman vote for it? 


to take the earnings of this woman’s needle, were | my honest belief in the pure patriotism of the 


| by the side of Washington. 
| it is in Freedom's holy fe 


| besmeared temples of human bondage ; 


but radiant with the light of liberty. 


| with shattered fetters and broken chains and slave 


| a fame worth dying for, though that death lod 


| server and perpetrator of American slavery. 


African sun may have burnt upon him: no mat- 
ter in what disastrous battle his liberty may have 
been cloven down; no matter with what solem- 
nities he may have been devoted upon the altar 
of slavery ; the first moment he touches the sacred 
soil of Britain, the altar and the god sink together 
in the dust ; his soul walks abroad in her own 
majesty ; his body swells beyond the measure of 
his chains, that burst from around him, and he 
stands redeemed, regenerated, and disenthralled, 
by the irresistable genius of UNIVERSAL EMANCI- 


The same sentiment is breathed forth in the 
verse of Cowper : 


“Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free, : 
They touch our country and their shackles fall. 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire, that where Britain's powe1 
Is felt, mankind may feel her merey too." 


Oh, how my heart yearns to have this true of 
America. Thank God it is true of this District. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says he has a 
niche for Abraham Lincoln. Where is it? He 
pointed upward. But sir, should the President 
follow the counsels of that gentleman, and become 
the defender and perpetuator of human slavery, 
he should point downward to some dungeon in 
the temple of Moloch, who feeds on human blood 
and is surrounded with fires, where are forged 
manacles and chains for human limbs—in the 
crypts and recesses of whose temple woman is 
scourged and man tortured, and outside the walls 
are lying dogs gorged with human flesh, as By- 
ron describes them, stretched around Stamboul. 


would defend and perpetuate human slavery. 
Sir, the friends of American slavery need not 
beslima the President with their praise. He is 
an anti-slavery man. He hates human bondage. 
The gentleman says he did not vote for him. 
Why did not the gentleman remind the House 
that he did vote for*s man now among the rebels. 
I did vote for the occupant of the executive chair, 
and labored for his election as I never labored for 
that of any other man = If the gentleman wants to 
sustain the President in his Administration in_ its 
stormy and perilous voyage, why did he not vote 
for his wise and patriotic message, hailed and ap- 
proved, so far as I know, by the whole country, 


I voted cordially for that message. Extreme 


And while I say that the slaves can take care of 
themselves, and that they should be let alone, do 
I mean to preclude the idea of colonization that 


Why did not 
I yield to no one in 
President. 1 believe in these respects he stands 
1, too, have a niche for Abraham Lincoln; but 
ne, and not in the blood- 
not sur- 
rounded by slaves, fetters, and chains, but with 
the symbols of freedom; not dark with bondage, 
In that 
niche he shall stand proudly, nobly, gloriously, 
whips beneath his feet. If Abraham Lincoln pur- 
sues the path evidently pointed out for him in the 
providence of God, as 1 believe he will, then he 
will oceupy the proud position | have indicated. 


ou which he treads is holy, and consecrated by the’ 
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MR, JOHN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


It is always painful to be compelled to protest 
against men who have done the State distinguished 
service, a class amongst whom a foremost place 
is unquestionably due to Mr. Joun Briawr, M. P. 
for Birmingham. Mr. Bricur, however, some- 
times acts a part unworthy of his antecedents, 
his powers, his fame, and his patriotism. Although 
a great, he is not always a wise man; he is at all 
times mighty in words, and, with a good subject, 
invincible in logic ; but he errs occasionally, both 
in judgment and action. We have read his cor- 
respondence with the New York Chamber of 
Commerce with surprise, pain, and disappoint- 
ment. That great body has made tardy acknowl- 
cdgment of its obligations to Mr. Brigut, for his 
speeches, both in and out of Parliament, on be- 
half of the Federal Union. The President in a 
polite and earnest letter to Mr. Briont, communi- 
cating the resolution of thanks, fails into the usual 
blunder of complaining that the state of affairs in 
America © was so little understood in Great Brit- 
ain, and that public feeling there should have 
been so extensively enlisted in favor of a cause- 
less aud wicked rebellion against a most benefi- 
cent Government, and in favor, too, of a Confed- 
eracy based on the institution of slavery, which 
has been justly regarded as the reproach of our 
republic.” 

Now, we beg the writer's pardon when we ven- 
| ture to dispute his allegation and his assumption. 

Englaud has no “favor” tor the Confederacy, 
| While she considers the institution of slavery as 

the perfection of the abomination that maketh 
desolate, But our main concern is with the pre- 
amble to the resolution of the Chamber, which 
rius thus : 





“In view of the great interests of humanity 
and civilization, the rights of peaceful commerce, 
and the principles of free government, all of 
Which are involved in the contest for maintaining 
the integrity of the American Union and the au- 
thority of the National Government, and under 
the obligations of duty to an eminent and intrep- 
| id friend of freedom and justice, of law and or- 
der, who has earnestly and disinterestedly avowed 
his sympathy with our national cause, be it re- 
solved :-- 

* That the Chamber of Commerce of the City 
of New York does hereby record its grateful 
sense of the intelligent, eloquent, just, and fear- 
less manner in which Mr. Joux Bricur, M. P. for 
sirmingham, has advocated before the people of 
England and in the British Parliament, the prin- 
ciples of constitutional liberty and international 
justice for Which the American people are CoOnh- 
tending.” 


This language sounds strange in the ears ot 
Englishmen. “ Humanity and civilization” are 
terms Which but ill accord with the idea of four 
millions of men in chains, bought, sold, lashed, 
ind often slanghtered as beasts of burden! Mr. 
Perit, the Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, 
forgets that the American Union is but another 
ame for slavery. Does that gentleman require 
to be reminded that the once important distine- 
tion between Free and Slave States was destroyed 
on the dreadful day which recorded the passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, which compels every | 
freeman in « very Free State to become a slave- 
catcher and a slave-restorer as he shall answer it 
athis perdu? Is not the maintenance of the Union, 
then, but another expression for the maintenance 
of slavery ? Unless our reason reel, and our 
judgment have ceased to percvive the nature of 
things, the preservation of the Union as it was 
would simply be the preservation of human thral- 
dom! This, Mr. Perrr should know, was the view 
of Englishmen, and of Europeans at large. It 
Was impossible, under the circumstances, for the 
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SPECIAL PRUPUSITIONS, 


ma Old subscribers in arrears for fro years, who will 

o_o dollars shall be entitled to the enlarged 

reper © the end of the current volume, without addi- 
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in establishing the separate independence of the 
Confederacy ? 

If this be the sentiment of the Standard, with 
its utterances against slavery, and its disclaim. 
ers of “ favor” for the * Confederacy”—what must 
be the sentiments of those in England who make 
no professions of anti-slavery, and make no se- 
cret of their preferences for the slaveholding 
aristocracy of the South over the Puritan North 
ermers, 

The Standard may, perhaps, plead that, while 
its sympathies are not with the “Confederacy ’ 
of slaveholders, at war for the extension and per- 
petuity of slavery, so neither can its sympathies 
be with the North, and with the Federal Govern- 
ment, so long as they neglect making the war a 
direct war against slavery. The Standard may 
thus claim to be nentral—not to be “ very deep- 
ly interested in the contest.” 

There might be plausibility and even force in 
this plea, if the statement corresponded with the 
facts. Butthe truth is, the Standard’s expres 
sions go far beyond the expressions of neutrality 
and are utterly inconsistent with them. The 
Standard declares itself in “ favor” of the “ des- 
truction” of the Federal Giovernment and the 
Union, the very object for which the “ Confedera- 
cy” is contending! Yet neither “ England” yor 
the Standard, has any “ favor” for the “ Confed 
eracy!” Carry out this, in practice, and “ Eng 
land” with the sanction of the Standard, might 
“ peremptorily interfere" for the “destruction 
of the Union, (as a very recent issue of the Lon 
don Herald distinctly threatens), and all without 
betraying the slightest favor of the “ Confeders 
cy "-—-Oh no—not at all! 

Searcely a mail reaches us, from England, that 
is not laden with threats of leading English 
journals, of this description. As such threats 
began, long before the “ Trent affair,” so the set 
| tlement of that affair scarcely abates or diminish 
es them. 











Yet # valued correspondent of ours, a 


| British subject, an earnest abolitionist, is gr atly 


pained because, in a recent number of the Prin 


cipia, in presenting the “ voice of the people, in 


| favor of ending the war by emancipation,” it « op 
ied from the “ Free Nation,” a Cincinnati 


papel 
the remark that “In this way, we should soon 
be ready for England "—that is, if she 
make war upon us, in aid of * the Confederacy 


as is constantly threatened. 


chose to 


Our beloved brother 
considers this “a threat, used against England 

A “threat” to defend ourselves, if invaded by 
allies of the “ Confederacy !” 


j Is there anything 
reprehensible in this % 


In the midst of these threats of British interfe 
rence, in our struggle against a pro-slavery re 
bellion, and in defence of our Constitution, our 
Union, our Nationality, our National existence, 
the Britush Standard, ot London, a religious jour 
nal, not in the State Church interest, a dissenting 
an anti-slavery journal, having no “favor” foi 
the * Confederacy,” comes out flatly and broadly 
with its preferences, not fur the destruction ot 


the pro-slavery “ Confederacy”—the Rebellion 





freemen of this hemisphere to be very deeply 
interested in a contest between two parties both 
of whom were the upholders of slavery. Mr. 
Perit is voluntarily blind. The writers and the 
orators, the men who bear rule in the realm of 
intellect in the Northern States, are now taking 
this very view of the matter. These have nearly 


but for the destruction of the American Consti 
tution, the American Union, our Nationality, our 
National existence 


It is even indignant at Jonny 


Briaut for expressing the contrary sentiment, for 


himself, and the people of the “ United King 
dom.” 





all come to the same conclusion. The pro-slavery 

constitution cannot, ought not to be restored. If 
such shall be the case, the labor already under- 

gone, the blood shed, and the treasure expended, 
will be in a great measure lost. 

The main paragraph of Mr. Bricuy’s letter runs 

thus : 

* | believe there is no other country in which | 
men have been so free and so prosperous as in 
yours, and that there is no other political constitution 
now in existence in the preservation of which the 
human race is so deeply interested as in that under 
which you live. This is true, beyond all doubt 
when applied to the Free States of your Union : 
1 trust the time is not far distant when it will be 
true over all your vast territory, from the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico. 

* Notwithstanding much misapprehension and 
some recent excitement, lam sure that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom will rejoice at the success of your Gov- 
ernment, and at the complete restoration of your 
Union.” 

We do not remember aught of recent date, 
that so painfully illustrates the infirmity of the 
human intellect. How any educated and well- 
informed Englishman—above all how any man of 
such power of intellect as Mr. Jonn Brigur— 
could have so expressed himself, exceeds our 
comprehension. Instead of * preservation” touch- 
ing this Union, we should have used the word 
destruction! From its preservation the slave had 
nothing ta hope; things would have remained 








That is a fame worth living for ; ay, more, that is 


through the blood of Gethsemane and the agony 
of the accursed tree. That isa fame which has 
glory und honor, and immortality, and eternal 
life. Let Abraham make himself as I trust he 
will, the emancipator, the liberator, as he has the 
opportunity of doing, and his name shall not only 
be enrolled in this earthly temple, but it will be 
traced on the living stones of that temple which 
rears itself amid the thrones and hierarchies of 
heaven, whose top stone is to be brought in with 
shouting of “Grace, grace unto it.” 

It is said that Wilberforce went up to the judg- 
ment seat with the broken chains of eight hun- 
dred thousand emancipated slaves. And it is not 
too much to believe that the slaves liberated by the 
beneficent power of the President should, in that 


{HEMSR THREE WAG efoto Ht TNS thi ane. 
factor who released him from the thraldom of 
slavery, and allowed him to learn the pathway to 
Heaven in the light of that volume which had, to 
him, been a sealed book. This is a fame worthy 
the aspirations of the noblest nation. But the 
soul recoils from the accursed and bloody fame to 
which the gentleman would consign the President 
as the champion of human bondage, and the pre- 


“Dark would his fame be! darker still 
His immortality of ill.”’ 


And now, let mo say that this is the nation’s 
opportunity, and | appeal to the members around 
me as Christian men, as the Representatives of a 
Christian people, to improve this opportunity 
which is given to them, under the Providence of 
God, to put an end to slavery. 


‘* Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decide 


In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or 
evil side ; 


Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offers each the 
bloom or blight, 

And the choice goes by forever *twixt the darknes$ 
and that light.” 


“Oh that thou hadst known, at least in this thy 
day, the things that belonged to thy peace!” 


God grant that they may not be hidden from our 
eyes. 


rr — 
BRITISH VIEWS OF AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


We copy the following from The British Stan- 
dard, London, April 11. The Standard is @ reli- 
gious and miscellaneous paper, in quarto form, of 
large dimensions, and ably edited. Its utterances 
are anti-slavery, though, if we remember correct- 
ly, it was not among the warmest supporters of 
Dr. Cheever’s labors in England. How far 
it expresses the average feelings and views of 


as they were till doom's day. From its destruc- 
tion it is just possible that something may arise 
which will tend to its benefit. 

It afflicts us to find an English statesman thus 
virtually lending the sanction of a great name to 
an inhuman atrocity. It is very unpleasant to 
condemn, and therefore we recommend an appeal 
to the House of Commons, with two or three of 
our chief cities; and, if we do not greatly mis- 
calculate, he will fuid himself, even after the most 
gigantic display of his own commanding eloquence, 
ina small minority. “The complete restoration 
of the Union” means, of course, the restoration 
of things as they were before the Rebellion.— 
This, alas! is all that Mr. Bricur asks, desires or 
hopes for. We rejoice, however, to find that even 
the Americans themselves pow ask for something 
more—for the remodelling of the Constitution 
of the Union, the elimination of the slave ele- 
ment, and the usivyoroal optablsluuont of peaferct 
freedom. 








REMARKS ON THE FORRBGOTNG. 


To us, with our views of slavery, of the Con- 
stitution, and of the Union, there is a strange con- 
fusion of facts and ideas in the editorial comments 
ot the Standard. Speaking for itself and for 
“ England” the Standard disclaims “ favor for the 
Confederacy”—in its enterprise of breaking up 
Yet, in the same article 
the Standard is astonished and indignant that 


the American Union. 


Joun Briant should have declared that * an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom will rejoice at the success of your (the 
Federal) Government, and at the complete resto- 
ration of your Union.” 

Instead of “ preservation” of the Constitution, 
and “restoration of the Union,” the Standard 
would “ have used destruction”—the precise thing 
at which the “ Confederacy” is aiming ! 

Will the Standard be surprised or astonished 
to learn that, to most American ears, this will 
sound like the strongest possible utterance of 
sympathy and “ favor” for the * Confederacy”—in 
its effort to overturn the Constitution and dismem- 
ber the Union ? 

Be it so—as may readily be granted—that the 
Standard says this, under the belief that the Con- 
stitution and the Union are the bulwarks of sla- 
very, (though the “Confederacy” is evidently of 
the opposite opinion), yet does not the fact still 
remain, that the Standard desires the overthrow 
of the Constitution and the Union? And how 
much does this fall short of desiring that the 
“ Confederacy” may, in the present struggle, de- 
fend itself against the Federal Government and 








British Christians, we cannot say. 


against the non slave-holding States, and succeed 


its reasons. 


Does this look like neutrality—like © inditie: 
nce?” For the Standard had said : 


“It was impossible, under the circunstances, 


for the freemen of this hemisphere, to be very 
deeply interested ina contest between two pat 
ties, both in favor of slavery.” 


It would seem to have been “ impossible” for 


the Standard to be othgrwise than “deeply in 
terested” —and deeply interested too, for the con 
summation sought, in treason, rebellion, and civil 
war, by the * party” most vehemently upholding 
slavery by these nefarious means. 


; 


The 


sauce 


‘ destruction” desired by that party, the Stand 
ard desires likewise. 


This, the Standard openly declares, aud gives 
What are they? 

“The American Union is but another name tor 
American Slavery.” 


We deny it. The American Union has already 


abolished slavery in the Federal District—has 
proposed measures for its abolition, to the slave 
states—has concluded a treaty with Great Britain 
for the more effective suppression of the slave 
trade 


has established relations of equal diplom- 


acy with the negro republics of Liberia and Hayti, 
and is, at this moment, in various ways, striking 
heavier blows at American slavery, daily, than 
had ever been struck before. 
measures fall far short of what they should have 
been. They are enough to show that the hopes 
of freedom are on the side of a preserved Union, 


Be it so that these 


not on the side of its “destruction.” Had the de 
sires of the British Standard been gratified, not 
one of these measures could have been imaugur 
ated—much less, carried forward. The Standard 
ought to know this. 


2. Says the British Standard—*The pro-slayv 
ery Constitution cannot, ought not to be restored.” 

We answer: The only pro-slavery Constitution 
on this North American Continent is the Constitu 
tion of the Confederate States, which would be-’ 
come the Constitution of all the United States, 
the moment the Confederates should succeed in 
the “destruction” of the Union and the Federal 
Constitution, as they now exist. This was openly 
proclaimed by the leaders of the rebellion at the 
beginning, who boasted that they would call the 
roll of their slaves on Bunker hill. A year ago, 
they were threatening the conquest of Philadel- 
phia, New York, and Boston. Until the recent 
retreat from Manasses, they were beseiging 
Washington, and threatening its capture. They 
expected, by the offer of “free trade,” to draw all 
the north-western States under their Constitution 
Its adoption by all the States was advocated in 
the New York Herald, and half-officially proposed 
by the then Mayor of New-York, Mr. Wood. 


The anti-slavery character of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to abolish State Slavery under it, had’been #0 
clearly demonstrated, that the leading slaveholders 
would consent no longer to live under it, lest its 
provisions should, one day, be carried into effect. 
Hence their new Constitution explicitly forbidding 
the abolition of slavery. Hence also, the effort of 
pro-slavery men and compromisers, to procure @ 
corresponding amendment in the Constitution of 
the United States. The leading conspirators knew 
that the Northern people would ratify no such 
amendment, hence they precipitated the rebel- 


lion. 


These historical and documentary facts over- 


turn the premises of the Standard. The United 
States have an anti-slavery Constitution which 
only needs to be administered, to secure the abol- 


ition of slavery ; the Union, therefore, not its des- 
truction, presents the only gleam of hope for the 


slave. , 
For generations, the British Constitution was 
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believed to 
and after them, Dlackstone and Mansfield, upbeld 
the pro-slavery constraction, and not until that 


construction was exploded by Granville Sharpe, 
was slavery driven cot of England. The sau 


} As certainly a+ 


operation is how poing on here, 


the Union and the Constitution are preserved, just 
so certamly will slavery be abolished. 
A respectable minority of earnest American 
abolitionists, we know, have, antil recently, advo- 
ented diferent views. Believing the Constitution 
to be pro-slavery, they have advocated a disselu- 
Union at least, they have 


changed their views, and entirely changed their 


tion of th Partly, 
policy in this particular 
Ifthe British Standard will th ] 
we think it will also change 
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ill 


Those who 


has been trving to shape and piss another 
for confiscating the slaves of rebels. 
have examined the different plans, and watched 
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fecting anvthing 


hates on ther, have no high hopes of ef 
if (to get rid of 
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subject) something 
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passed. 

When liberty is procliimed to all the slaves 
not before—* the beginning of the end” will he 
witnessed 

——— 
PROM THE SANDWICIE ISLANDS. 
Makawao-Maur, February 1, 1862. 


Brother Good \] . 


rin, © The uprising of 


Dear Just finished Gaspa- 


a great People.” A lew 

pies only of this work have reached the islands, 
und they are eagerly re ad, and much admired. 
L revard it as an extraordinary book, taking into 
w foreigner, and 


account that it was W ritten by 


ua distance from the place of uprising. Cer- 
tainly he seems to have a clear insight into our 
affairs, and his sympathies are with the right. 
roo to find 


It doe 8 one # 


a anan of his standing, 
sympathizing with God, in love to the poor and 
downtrodden of the United States. 1 thank him 
for his sympathy aud his prayers in behalf of our 
guilty, but beloved country. May his words, 
prophetic of her futute good, be fulfilled, and 
may he be spared to see the downfall of slavery, 
the fruitful cause, as he himself shows, of all the 
ills you are suffering as a nation. 

«7 told you so,” is a saying, 1 aim aware, easily 
thrown into the teeth of an opponent, or one 
whose foolish and wicked course we may have 


exposed, when his folly is brought to light, and 


shelter slavery. York and Talbot. he is 
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half of it. We 


heroes in Congress. 


Sus nothing of the strat Gi] of our 
We think they have made 


rreat, perhaps, as those made 
ye ao not say that the heroes 
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that 


in Congress must go far toward de. 
the al 


how battles 
he 
It is not too much, pt rhaps, to 


the battles 


miilit wy an 1 oniay 


are carried on, or whether they to 


say fought in Washington City, 


in Congress, in Cabinet, and Executive mansion, 


have controlled and will control both the arniy 
and the havy. Is it not so? 


Not 


alone, are 


in Congress alone, not in Washington 
the battle fields of the country to be 
witnessed. The churches of the country are bat- 
tle fields, the pulpits are fortresses, held by either 
loyal or rebel forces, and the question of the na- 
tion’s deliverance or destruction, iS Inore veally 
depending on the issue in the Churches and Min 
istry, than on any other human ageney whatever. 
These educate the people who clect Cougress, 
President, and Cabinet, who direct armies and na- 
vies as they choose. Fortress Monroe is an im- 
portant post to be held, and fortified. A more 
important one is the pulpit at Union Square. 

The great battle is between Freedom and Sla- 
very. It isa moral battle. The moral struggle 
brought on the physical one, and by the former, 
must the issues of the latter be determined. 

The moral underlies the political, the political 
controls the military and naval. 

The press of the country composes one grand 
division of the battle field. Editors and their 
supporters and readers are divided into two op- 
posing armies, between whom the great contest 


is incessantly raging. If the Journals ef Com- 
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If 
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iankind there 
is a large proy ortion of white 
who do not desire this, then are the free whites 
fthe South inferior in the essentials of manhood, 
South, an imputation 

be slow 
of proof, shall re- 


ur ow! particular br 


, we shall 
as a slander upon « auch 
e hum 
yusly, making all duc allowance for the ig- 
lass of th 


“Institution” of 


eB 
in iamiiy 


mance and degradation of ; e Southern 


hites, (for which we | 
! 


we wholly + thy ad , 
slavery Wholly responsible we must Ibpsist that a 
large majority of the non slaveholding whites of 
enemies 


fuct 
| would also the slaves, if the action of the North 


the South are, at heart, the of slave ry 


nd that they would make the manifest, 


kit 
jand of the Federal Government would encourage 
and enable them to do so. 
Here, then, is a population of, say, at least, four 
besides the millions of 
s, making, together, eight millions of “loyal 


| millions of whites four 


slave 
| citizens in the South,’ whom our government has 
| thus far, overlooked, in its conduct of the war, so 
| far as inviting and enabling them to support the 
government concerned, 


It 
t 


tuillions of slaves there are 


are 
is commonly calenlated that out of the four 
eight hundred thous 
and men capable of bearing arms. Allowing the 

free whites to be equal to the black slaves, here 

are cight hundred thousand more, making sixteen 
| hundred thousand in all. 

The questi yn of proclaiming the abolition of 

| slavery is the question whether we will have these 

sixteen hundred thousand Southerners on our side 

or against us—balancing them against the 30,000 
| “loyal” slaveholders, who are loyal on condition 
| that they shall control the war so as to preserve 

the “peculiar institution” of slavery. 

The figures will then stand thus 

Our non-slaveholding white brethren of the 
South capable of bearing arms S00,000 


Our colored brethren of the South. 


litto =00.000 

In all. .1, 600,000 
Will we secure these on our side? Or 

will we prefer to keep up our present 

alliance with that portion of “our breth- 

contro) 


ren of the South” who now our 


war policy, in the interest of slavery vV,000 


Difference between them .1,570,000 


Which will for allies? The 
30,000 who condescend to be counted with us 


we choose our 
on 
condition of their remaining our masters? Or the 
1,570,000 who would gladly come inte oar ranks, 
and serve under Yankee officers ? 

A very difficult question to decide, is it not ?— 
Statesmen! Military men! What say you? 

Let it be borne in mind that no mere confisca- 
tion bills for confiseating slaves of rebels, lhow- 
ever stringent, and no decrees or projects for re- 
ducing the rebel States to the condition of terri- 
tories, can avail any thing toward bringing our 
teyai “brethren of the South’ to our assistance, 
without a previous or simultaneous proclamation 
of liberty to all slaves. Until then, the slave sys- 
tom of the South continues to be recognized by our 
Government, as a lawful institution, and conse- 
quently there could be no inducement, (because 
there could be no security) to either loyal blacks 
or non-slaveholding whites to join themselves to 
our standard. They could have no reason to think 
they would be received and welcomed, if they 
should offer themselves. They would not be, either 
by our Generals (who are unauthorized to do so) 
nor by the Government that neglects to authorize 
them ! 

So here we are : engaged, at an expense of a 
million of dollars a day, to put down the rebel 
lion, yet not permitting sixteen hundred thousand 
of “our brethren of the South” to assist us in the 
enterprize ! 

Was ever a nation or anational Government so 


strangely bewildered and infatuated ? 
I — 


REMARKABLE CONCESSION. 


In the House of Representatives, April 23, on 
the bill (IL. R. 106) to faciliate the suppression of 
the rebellion, and prevent its return, Mr. Dusyx, 
of Indiana, who opposed the bill, was driven to 


make this remarkable concession : 


Mr. Duny. Iam free to say that Ido not my- 
self believe any human being can be regarded as 
property under the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet I do not know that the courts would 
not decide that they are; for we know that the 
court in the Dred Scott decision indicated that 
they were, and in accordance with that is the 
statement of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Mauiory] that slaves have been sold under pro- 
cess from the United States Courts in Kentucky. 





Probably Mr Duxx was not fully aware of the 
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Perhaps few | covered by Lieut. Davis snugly ensconced in his | 
Hie, like his brother 
intruder, was provided with comfortable lodgings 
by the Doctor. 
| Henceforth, we shall be more carefal than we 
have been, hitherto, to see that we dom’t encoun- 
ter any of these venomous reptifes, and shall 
seareh our tents oftener, and endeavor, if possible 
to keep them clear. 
1 just happened to think that this ix the doubly 
celebrated lyth of April. 
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our opponents had of us, (having enriched them 
by reducing us) our victory will close the 


last problem, and annihilate the last doubt which 
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toward the enemy, and soon after, the firing com- 
meneed. man has been wounded. Two 
Nebel Regiments had @Foased the river, but we 
trust. they will soon be driven pack. We 
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rs, M. 
Reumox.—The Washington correspondent of the 
N. Y. 
what authority does not appear—that the object 
the 
visit to the rebel capital was to announce to the 


Times of Tuesday, has a statement—on 


French Minister M. Merceir, in his late 


j rebel lk aders that the Emperor of the French re- 
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and a restoration of the 


gards their euterprise 
cessation of hostilities, 
Union on the basis of the Constitution, with an 
acceptance of Pres. Lincoln's proposal for gradu- 
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CONGRESS, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25. 
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unded. W are 8 ‘ » Say 
3d Vermoit 


very foolish move 


of the 


was 


horses on short measure. 


tour companies bei 
To «} 


k river, 
Vvilous ealeulations, and for a time, everything Was | fhe 


sthe Warwi uns} 
i 

fo} 

" orde rcame to 


to be s/ 


to ford the rive rut l rejoin then Regine nt. 


‘] 
| 


stvefis, Who Were willing to 


all uncertainty, but row it’s becoming more set- ,aty 


them aid. 
tled, although some inconvenience is daily ex- in their attempt 
perienced. 

Capt. Moore has been quite unwell for several 
wecks, in fact, ever since he had that earbuncle 
It was a } hours, 
very severe one, and its prostrating effects, in con- | | 


Brave men met death there, after they had suf 


fered the awful pains of their wounds for many 
Ilo 
who 
Who 


We 


on his neck, about whieh I wrote you. nearly buried in the mud and water! we 


~ must men suffer thus, because those 


nection with the debililating climate, reduced him 
ov mUCH LUA the surgeon recommended a change 


blunders ? 
t> ws 


ave iu Colmnand make such 


should bear the blame is not kn 


wn 
of scene, and he has therefore gone to Beaufort. | trust that, hereafter, none of 
There he can have the conveniences of a nice | to thus foolis! 

Wi 
very near the Warwick river, so that the contin- 
j 1 i On, or 
Mott's battery silenced the 
of the 


has not been a cannon shot 


‘ vil } . 
us Will tn 


ily give away our lives. 
house, and some little luxuries, which this sand 
bank do not afford. It’s no fun to be sick here, I 
can assure you. Imagine yourself feeling a little 
unwell, and, with scarcely no appetite, have to eat 
dry bread, and, on a pinch, toasted. 


are now about five miles from Yorktown, 


ual booming of « 


wnon is heard by us. 
about, the 16th inst 
The Captain | rele 
who has always been used to good living, thought 
it was pretty tough, and so departed for Beaufort 
—and now I have a tent all to myself, and when 
inside of it, am “monarch of all J survey.” 


April 19th, Evening —To-day, on recommenda- 


| fort on the other side 


then there 


river. 
the 
rebel fort opposite the one we have built, within 
100 or 500 yards of the silenced rebel fort. Most 


lrom 


of the work was done in the night, which deprived 
us of our sleep, but as we had not much to do in 
! for The 


tion of the surgeon, (whose assiduous care for the made 
rebels drove us trom our work by vollies of musk- 


the dav time we up lost sleep. 
health of the regiment deserves commendations) 
the Col. ordered all the tents in the eamp to be 
struc, the old earth to be entirely raked away. 


and fresh substituted. 


etry a few times, but none were killed or 
led, and a shell wonld 
quiet them and we would return to our work 


Woulh- 


few or cannister s00n 


Although it was much 
trouble to have everything moved out, yet the 
sweet smell of the new earth, and the satisfaction 
of knowing that your habitation is once more 
clean and healthy, amply repays for all the labor 
expended. 


again, with a right good will, feeling that soon we 
would put an end to their nefarious works. 
The plantations here are small, and far between 
buildings very poor, with no taste or work of 
A 
that looks as if it might have been the 


This is the yreatest country for rep- 
tiles that I ever saw, and the wisdom and necessi 
ty of the order was clearly shown by the fact, 
that in some places yegitation had begun to start 
and that furthermore we had unknowingly been en 
joying the company of crickets, cockroaches, bugs 
of every description, toads and centipedes. Near. 
ly every tent which afforded any shelter for them, 
was infested by a greater or less number, and 
Capt. Stevens found, quietly under his bed, a 
large moccasin snake, some three feet long, the 
bite of which is as poisonous as that of the rattle- 
snake. He captured, and gave it to the surgeon, 
who has it now preserved in alcohol. This is 
the second specimen of the same animal which 
has been found on the field. The other was dis- 


clegauce about ther. mere wood-colored 


building, 
home of the great grand-father of the present 
occupant, surrounded by a few miserable huts— 
we cannot call them anything better-—in which 
the HUMAN CHATTELS live. 


who loves liberty : 


O, what a sight, for one 
If we may judge by the ex- 
pression of these poor people, they are looking 
for a deliverance from their bondage, with a bright 
hope that, ere long, they may say “we are free 
men.” We believe liberty is as sweet to them, 


as to us. 


the new fort, in a beautiful pine forest, and with- 
in 1,200 yards of the rebel fort. At an early 
hour Gen. Hancock’s Brigade passed our camp 








Since 


The 49th Regiment is encamped in the rear of | 


- and Camp Cha- 

Wh gs of the loyal Ne of 
have been o1 ied DY The appearance im the 
of their capital, of rebel officers in rebel 
released on parole, and by the fact that rebel pris- 
oners in Camp Chase prison have been permitted to 
retain and their former slaves as thus 
practically nullifying our State Constitution, by al 
lowing slavery in Obio; and wh said matte: 

I otu er the ¢ l th 


ntrol Governor 


streets 


nifurms, 


Servants 


iRt 
pcre as 


Therefore 


ly protest against this ik 
guilty. and this outrage upon 
loyal people of Obio. ; 
he That a copy hereof ) 
ot the report of said select co forwards 
by the Governor to the Pr len L nite 
t Secretary of War, and our Senators and 


volved, together with ae 


es ( 


Mr. swerMan. ‘These rcsolnti 
nied with a report, an extract of whie 
the remarks I made the other day : t 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia | 
would present them without any observations but 
for a note that appears annexed to the resoluticr 
signed by the Governor of Ohio This makes it 
necessary for me to make an explanation in regard 
tothem. I will ask the Secretary to read the note 
sign d hy { 


he Governor 
Phe Secretary read 


on 


LX BCUTI 
In comimiunic ating the above res lutio 
lonel Moody, the commander of ¢ 
it I state that the Legi-lature 
sing that 
and 


ia’ 

Teles De 
their formu 
I ald 


tu 


etain nee 


Davin ‘Top, 
Govern of O} 

Mr In order that the matter may 
ind correctly upon the record, and the precise 
cts be understood. I will state that after the reso 
tions | have presented were adopted, an] alter the 
reconsideration had passed, it was believed 

resolutions reflected unjustly upon Colo- 
nel Moody. A motion to reconsider was made in 
the House of Representatives and was adopted by 
a@ maj rity of the Hous but as the time for re- 
consideration had passed, the Presiding Oflicer of 
the House deemed it his duty to annex bis signature 
to the resolutions, and they are therefore presented 
here in that form 

There is no donbt about the leading facts stated 
in the report. No one questions the main facts 
contained in the resolutions or report, except so far 
as they affect Colonel Moody. who was and still is, 
the ¢flicer in command at Camp Chase. The ne- 
eroes referred to were sent with their misters to 
Columbus. They were placed in his charge as pris- 
He had to take care of them. He was not 
in fault, therefore, in anything that was done. But 
as the resolutions declare that Colonel Moody per- 
matted these slaves to be held by their é in 
(Columbus, it was believed that this was a statement 
that was not correct; Colonel Moody had no control 
over the matter, except to keep safely the prisoners 
intrusted to his custody. 1 havea letter from the 
chairman of the committee who framed the report, 
and who also framed the resolutions. In justice to 
him, I will read the greater part of the letter : 

Nobody pretended to deny the correctness of the 

report ; but, on the contrary, Colonel Muody and 
the other officers at the camp, to different members 
of the House, admitted its correctness in every par- 
ticular 

‘* Duta telegram trom the War Department, at 
Washington, frightened Colonel Moody, and he im- 
portauned his triends to reconsider the vote by which 
the resvlations were ad ypted, hut 
we Of Changing a single word, 
iwught retlected upon him, 


SHERMAN 
‘ 
’ 


for 


that thes 


oners 


Hasters 


for the ur 
1,’ which he 


wrely 


“Pt rynitte 


f 
tl 


‘In the discussion, one or two members did call 
in question the truth of the report, but even then 
and there Colonel Moody again admitted it true and 
correct in every particalar, During the week a Ma- 
jor Jones came from Washington, and it was report 
ed, examined the prisons, and expressed himself as 
linding ‘all right.’ His visit was made nearly ten 
days after ours. Tle may have found things right, 
but if he did, they must have been much changed 
eince our visit. Or, we may differ as to what is ‘ail 
right,’ for | hear that they left the slavesin the same 
prisons with their masters ; and if so, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the master wit continue to 
essume the right to command, and the slave, from 
for e of habit, continue to serve, as before. Why 
confine these negroes with their masters, unless to 
permit a continuance of the evils of which we and 
the people all over the State so much complain? It 
murt have been designed, why else should it happen 
that in no case haga slave been placed in a differ 
ent prison from his master. It is the concurrent 
testimony of both the ofiicers and the negroes, that 
none of these slaves were in arms, nor even volunta- 
rily in the rebel army. Ought they to be confined 
atall? If necessary, why not contine them in a 
separate prison, and so prevent the possibility of any 
such abuses ? 

‘I would be glad to believe that all is now right: 
that Major Jones found no such outrages as we did. 
It would be strange if, after the indigaation ex- 
pressed by the press and the people, some change 
had not been made. But we ought to have had the 
opportunity of accompanying the major. We could 
have pointed out what we conceived to be wrong, 


| several of the subjects. 
Nor did we even b 
the subject.” 


But this was not granted. 
ave an opportunity to see him on 


a , : ' 
No matter has occurred for a long time which 


has caused such a profoun: 
State. 


As to the conduct of the rebel officers in Co- 
lum bus, 


the facts stated in the report are known 


‘ As to slaves in prison, I examined the case as I 
would have done in law practice, and only came to 


all the sources possible. | My fellow committeemen 
did the same, and our joint conclusions are true, be- 
yond all question.” 


There is no doubt about certain facts; that the 


that they were put in the same prisons or the same 
barracks with their masters; that they were separa- 
ted from the privates and left with their masters 
and by their custom and habit continued to serve 
their masters. This was continued until some time 
after this report was made to the Legislature, and 
after the Legislature had taken the matter in hand, 
and passed these resolations. The only controvers 

| that ever occurred about it was as to whether Col. 
onel Moody, who is a colonel of one of the regiments 
of Obio volunteers, was at fault. I believe the Leg- 
islature and public opinion in Ohio exonerate Col- 








| no authority in the matter. 
| him, although he seems a little sensitive on account 


| gress. 


Tue Cuiwp at Home, is issued by the American , 


and directed him to our sources of information on | 


1 sensation all over the | 
to everybody there, and have never been questioned, | 


my conclusions after getting all the testimony from | 


negroes were brought to Columbus as prisoners ; | 





—— 


—— 


onel Moody from all blame. The negroes were 
brought there as prisoners, and he had to take care 
of them. And I believe no one blames the Gover- 
nor of Obio. He was the exeentive officer of our 
State, having no control over Camp Chase, having 
No one should blatm 


of the paseage of these resolutions. The officer 
who took these negroes as prisoners, and sent them 
to Camp Chase at the expense of the Governme:t 
whoever he may be, is at fault in this matter 

Mr. Wusox, of Massachusetts. Who was |: 

Mr. Suermayn. I do not know who he was 

Mr. Grimes. I desire to ask the Senator from 
Ohiv whether avy steps bave been taken, to | 
knowledge, to set these colored persons free unde 
the act of Congress passed in August lat. I su; 
pose under that act they becomme entitled to th: 


' freedom, having been captured in the service and 


rendering service to our encmies in the field. 
Mr. Suerman. I cannot answer the Senat.: - 


question. I lave no information abont it. I know 


, the Legislature was very indignant about it, but u; 


to the Jast in‘ormation I had ou the subject, tl 
negroce were still held there. 

Mr. Grines. And this Major Jones, one of ti 
inspectors of the United States Army, reported ev 
rythiog right, after having examined thiz stat 
facts and fonud them to exist. es I understand 
Senator? 

Mr. Surrvax. And ten days after the 
waz made to the Legislature of Ohio 

The Prestpest pro tempore. These resolu 
will lie on the table and be printed 

Mr. Wison, of Massachusetts. Before the sub 
ject passes away, I hope the Senate will indicate 
geome action in the matter. It seems to me Ulwe 
persons are entilled to their freedom, and all 
Government has to do is to execute the law of ¢ 
If it is not done, I think we ought to let the 
Government know that we expect to bave it don: 
] am not ready to make any motion in regard tu 
the matter this morning, but I shall call it up early 
in the next week, unlces these persuns are discbaryed 

The Preswwent pro tempore. ‘The Senator trom 
Massachusetts is dvubtleas aware that the presenta 
tion of resolutions froma Legislature presents no 
question fur the action or consideration of the Sen 
ate, €xcepta motion to refer. A motion 
would open the whok y jestion to debut 

Mr. Wixtsox, of Massachusetts I give not 
that on. Monday morning | shail move the reference 
of these resolutions. 

The Prestpent pro tempore. They will lic 
the table and be printed, in the meanwhile 


the 


lore 


‘ { 
w Trt 


The Bill for establishing a 
(‘hina was taken up, dis 


followir 


wat 
g vote 


Y cas— Messrs. Anthony, Browning, Carlile, | 
an. Davis. Henderson, Howard. Lane of India 
Lane of Kansas, Latham, McDougall, N: 
Pomeroy, Powel!. Rice, Sau!sbury, Simmor 
Sumner. Thomson, Wade, Wi'kinson, Willey 
of Massuchnsetts. Wilson of Mis 
W right —26 

N ays— Messr bandler, Clark, C 
on. Fessend«n, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
King. Morril], Sherman, Ter 
W ilmot—16 

In the Hou 
to China was reported from 

tion of Mr. Washburn, 
and s:eond reading, and was referred to the ¢ 
‘ ov (" 


1m 
~t 


son 


s. C ylamer, 

Hale, H 
Eyck, Trumbu!! 
The Bill for establishi at 
} 


pg & ste 
the 
eived 


ebip iine se 


and. on m a 


re 
mit mmerc 

‘The ivilowing topics occupied the House 
during the day, viz: Government travsportat 
Cc 


Payment of Soldier's bounty, Government contracts 
i In the 
oHAM's offensive remarks the Spea 
of Mr. Heres 
presented 
ot 


and printing public documents matter 
Resolution 
V. not having been 


ith parliamentary law, could n 


e Hous 
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rs im the Dastrict. 


« District of C 
ENT pro tempor 
mothon : 


that nu 
MNER. 
I will ad 


a7 
sv) make that m 
t » remark. I 
her day, I 
the commissioners 
ut our recent emal 
alsu that I was helping to « 
abuses which migh 
fthatact. lwass 
s the last few weeks 
of District 


a patriarchal instituti 


laves out the 
illed 
us to see ho 


District, in avoidance 


Such ut 
that 1 can 
‘any delicacy towards pers 


In t, and 


uWel 

. : 

1 COnTesSS 
Iam sure that 
— 


both be gainers wh 


ht betore the ,if 2 
They will be needed by 
rs, and Tam sure they wil 
istrate the character of 


| | 
| ( met 
(U0 SsOTHEeETHI 


illus 
b 
the 


slavery. 
sire that In OW Vicws of j 
adopted by the Senate, unless they shall bay 
Sanction of the Coramittee on the District 
Columbia, and [ therefore move that the 
nication be referred to that C 
am sure will do what is best 

The motion was agreed to 

Mr. KING presented a petition from citizens 
New the ption of su 
me as will iusure emancipation to all th 
people throughout the whole land, and thus con 
plete the work which the revolution began 
Which was ordered to lie on the table 


1 this suby 


comn 


oumittee, Which | 


York, praying for 


nl 
assures “ 


We recognize this as another of the petitions 
which we saw, before it was forwarded. It was 
numerously signed, and contained nothing about 
* compensation.” 


And here comes another, from the same draft 


Mr. SUMNER presented a petition of citizens 
of New London, Connectix ut, praying for the 
adoption of such measures “ as will insure eman 
cipation to all the ye ople throughout the whole 
land, and thus complete the work 
en began ;” which was ordered t 


+} 
} 
uiit 


Which 


» lie 


Slaveholding by rebel prisoners in Columbus 
Ohio. This subject came up again, for consider 
ation, when Mr. Sierwaw said - 


I have a letter from a Democratic 
the Legislature to a colleague 
er House, in which he BAYS : 

“ The consideration shown the rebel prisoners 
here, source of mortification and shame t 
the loyal men. Our hotels are full of rebel offi 
cers, in full uniform, gathered in groups, cracking 
their jokes, apparantly as happy as the happiest 
T think it is quite acon.rast to the condition ot 
our prisoners in their hands.” 

I ask the Secretary to read a short editorial 
statement, published in the Columbus Journal 
last Wednesday, which is the leading Repul 
can paper at the Capital. 

The Secretary read, as follows: 

“ Cotumbvs Trerxep Over ro Secesu.—We do not 
know how it happens, nor by whose order it 


member ot 
of mine in the oth 


isa 


it 


hi 


| comes to pass, but it is nevertheless a fact that 


our city is turned over to‘ secesh’ to such a de- 
gree as to make our streets and hotels more re- 
semble Richmond than a loyal city of the North- 
west. A stranger happening in at our hotels, in 
view of the swarms of rebel uciforms and the 
fierce utterances of rebel oaths aud threats, might 
fancy himself set down at the capital of Jeff. Da- 
vis's dominions, instead of at the capital of Ohio. 
Why such a number of men, who have just come, 
red-handed, from the butchery of our friends and 
kindred, and who are still ‘ breathing forth threat- 
enings and slaughter’ against us and our Gov- 
ermuent, should be indulged with the privilege 
of swaggering and gasconading through our 
streets and in our public resorts, we cannot com- 
prehend. We know that our whole community 
feel the constant insults to which, as loyal peo- 





TH E 
. Mud 
est principles of justice to condenm any citizen 
upon éx parte evidence taken against him’ by a | 
committee in secret, and the purport of which has 
not, if practicable, been laid before him by said | to 
committee, with an opportunity to explain or re- | 
fate it before their report. | 
The following were also adopted : 


PRINCIPIA. 


“The Senate of the U al Ot Ma sided 
: nited States has certain] 
not accorded its official sanction to the pencion 
measures proposed by the President. to lend our 
aid to the actual Mexican zovernment in ord 
that the latter might, with the approbati : f the 
Allies, extricate itself fr: m its present e ‘h sh 
ments. But this is strictly a question > 
almivistration. here eculd be no bed mpetnoee 
than to see in this disagreement a divergence of 
Opinion in our government, or in the America: 
people, in regard to their cordial wishes for the 
safety, welfare and stability of the republican goy. 
ernment in that country. 


— | ; raeg) : 
‘ori Vitnesses » fight. Our me 
Reported capture of Baton Rouge. 4, winth. T witnessed the fight. O ate 


aes wer \ P 2. | splendidly. ‘ i . 
; , Cute ate et Anartillery reconnoisance went to Glendale this 
. special to the Chicago T'rebune, fi eT morning and destroyed two trestle bridges, and 
“Gay, Says: 3 c ’ ; is i ‘harlest ‘ail 
ag ap we learn of the capture of Baton — track of the Memphis and Charleston rail 
- : . rou 
| Rouge and the “Confederate” arsenal. It has been a splendid day's work for the left 
| Baton Rouge is the capital of the State of Lou- ge va , ‘ 
isiana, 120 miles above New Orleans, on the east- | The weather is clear and the roads are becom- 
ern bank of the Mississippi. The rebels on evac- | = gaod. (Signed) Thowas A. Scorr. 
uating New-Orleans, moved their stores and | me 6 eas SE Secretary of War. 
| Warlike muaterial to this point.|— World. 
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_ he said, “there were bad men everywhere; some 
| would be idle ; but most of them, after working 
| hard all their lives without encouragement, would 
work harder with an object before them.” “J 
‘ave been brought up to work,” said he, “and I 
shouldn’t feel easy without something to do. [ 
know I can take care of myself,” and he looked 
as he said it, ten times the man that most of these 
Southern whites are, or ever will be. Had he 
ever tried to exeape? No, he had a wife and 
child, and a man would do “right smart” before 
he would leave them 
I made further inquiries about the old woman's 
grandchild. Jle is now, it seems, somewhere 
; near Raleigh. She seemed wonderfully comforted 
when | told her that we meant to £0 up there by- 
and-by, and I hoped we should find him. She 
| Seemed to take it im the light of a promise, and | 
a her, just before I went out, talking to her- 
self, 


WEDNESDAY APRIL, 30. 
Emancipation Petition—Mr. Wor presented 


a petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 


P P ° . 2 ‘ behaved 
Je, with barning indignation against the author- 


ties, whoever they are, that give them license to 
roach treason in our midst under the protection 
wole. The matter has become a positive 

. and if not abated by the proper author- 
the people will ere long take the business 
tbatement into their own hands. W hen 
‘secesh’ or ° any other man 


} 
] 

} 
ta } : 5 

“ praying for the adoption of such measures “as 
will insure emancipation to all the people through- 
out the whole land, and thus complete the work 


which the Revolution began :” which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 


time comes, let 


! 
I trom under.’ 


Resolved, That the practice of employing irre- | 
sponsible parties, having no official connection 
with the Government, in the performance of pub- | 
lie duties which may be properly performed by reg- 
ular officers of the Government, and of purchas- 
ing by private contract supplies for the different | 
Departments, where open and fair competition | 
might be properly invited by reasonable advyer- 
lisements, for proposals, is injurious to the public 
service, and meets the unqualified Menpgecbetion 
of this House. 

Resolved, That Simon Cameron, late Secretary 


1+ the reanes , * Snerwan an editorial of |g pp 7 4 . 
\ e reque tot Mr. Serva ; | The phraseology, enables us to recognize in 
) ‘omomere rf cinhath, Was read, ys Lage ; : 
Daily Commercial, of Cincinn this, another petition ignoring compensation. ] 
Rebel barbar iti: s.—Mr. Wabr, on behalf of the 


Jomnittee to collect facts concerning rebel bar- 


ich it is stated, ot the rebel prisoners : Capture of Fort Macon. (fone ral Mitchell In advancing on ¢ hisett ‘nO, 


| 

they appear to be received at ( Fortress Monroe, Thursday May 1. | 
| 

| 


with consideration. 
permitted to visit the town, and swell 

the hotels, when they write themselves 
sof the Confederate States of America, 
wl about the bar rooms, drink the mean 

v for which lumbus is famous, and con- 


{ ‘ 
Tat 





! Victory in New Merico.--A dispatch from New 
distinguished 


Another battle has taken place 


“Lam your obedient servant. 
“Wo. HL. Sewarp,’ 


Hon, L. M, Stanton, Secretary of War: : ? 

Sir:—Capt. Wornen, of the Navy, with die- | Mexico s Lys: 
patches from Gen. Burnsipk, has just arrived. Letweon Generel Casby and the Pezane. at Pove- 
Ile reports Fort Macon taken, after eleven hours ir ; 
bombardment. Four) handred prisoners were ; “ 
taken. Col. Wurre. late of the Ordnanee De- 


barities reported in part, and moved that the 
Mr. Wren 
moved the printing of fitty thousand extra copies. 


usual number of copies be printed. Yankee Management 
| he follow igs lett A 
head (Mass.) Ledger 


1» Impromptu Steamer 
published in the Marble- 
describes a shrewd Yankee 


yon the Rio Grande, where the Texans had for 
The motion went to the committee on printing. tified themselves. The enemy were defeated 


“Bress de Lord—bre 


h to make-a intanee ameng the poor 

of the North, who fawn upon them. 
uniforms, and talk 
as runpantly as if in Richmond.” 


Wi 


ew confederate 
cly 
<0 read concerning the pris- 
Phe 


subject was referred 


On Mr 
No. 266 was taken up 
of the Whole. The 
it Was stated, to aid our offi- 
ther B 


is persons, and bin 


notion 


} 
brill 


1 in 4 Mriittee 


ky vd rder States, in ar- 


ling them, o 
keep the 


some conversation, postponed, 


der was Mr. Poweu.’s Resolution calling on the 
Secretary of State for minute information respect- 
Ine arrests of citizens of Kentucky by the author- 
ities at Washington. 


eral terms, and addressed to the President. in- 
stead of the Secretary. 


from the Constitution, some of the safe-cuards of 
personal freedom (which we otten quote for the 


The Homestead Billwas taken wp, and after 


Arrests in Kentucky.—-The west business in or- 


Mr. Stuyer offered a substitute, in more pen- 


Mr. PoweLt opposed the substitute and read, 


of War, by investing Alexander Cummings with 
the control of large sums of the public money, 
and authority to purchase military supplies, with- 
out restriction, without requiring from him any 
guarantee for the faithful performance of his du- 
ties, when the services of competent public officers 
were available, and by involving the Government 
in a vast number of contracts with persons not 
legilimately engaged in the business pertaining to 
the subject-matter of such contracts, especially in 
the purchase of arms for fature delivery, has 
adopted a policy highly injurious to the public 
service, and deserves the censure of the House. 

The following was rejected by a yote of 45 yeas 
to 72 nays, 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy, in 


| side, one killed and eleven wounded. 


partment, commands Fort Macon. 


Ano. E. Woon, Major-General. 
More- 
over, the same intelligence comes to us through 


This, being official, may be relied upon, 
rebel sources. The rebels reported that the Fort 
surrendered conditionally. We have intelligence 


to the contrary, stating that “all the stores and 


tnmunition, the latter in large quantity, were cap. | 
tured.” 


Fort Macon is situated on Bogue’s Bank, oppo- 
site Shackleford Banks, nearly two miles from 
Beaufort, N. C. 


The garrison numbered 500 








| 


Loss on our | Our loss was 25 killed and wounded.” 


General Burnside is said to be inthe 


Norfolk 


real 


TUESDAY, MAY 6, 
The Rebels overtaken and driven through Wil- 
hamshurg—Official Dispatches 
Ikapqvarters Arvy ov tHe Poromac + 
May 4, 1s62—7 p. m " 
To Hlon. BE. M. Sranron, Sceretary of War : 

Sik: Our cavalry and horse artillery came up 
with the enemy’s rear guard in their intrenchments 
about two miles this side of Williamsburg. A brisk 
fight ensued. Just as my Aid Jeft, Smith's Division 


of 


ss de Lord! I shall see 
my grandchild again!” Poor old creature! 1 
hope she wou’t be disappointed. I could fill pages 
with what these slaves said to me, but this is 
enough for a sample. The man was of more than 
average intelligence, unable, like all the rest, to 
read or write, but evidently one who had thought. 
and felt deeply the wrong done to himself and 
his race. 


It can’t he but this war will kill slave 


ry; and if 
it does. y 


cost what it will of our blood, and your 
tears, and every man’s money, it won’t be too 
much. Don’t you think so? I know you do. 
Not that Pve changed my ideas as to the ultimate 
object of the war; but lam more firmly convinced 
than ever, that the destruction of Slavery is one 


trick: 
* Uxtrep Svarres Brio Bowrta. ‘ 

March 9, 1862. { 
hia has been at work 
A. M.. we sighted a 
schooner lt the horizon, hoisted the Spanish 
Chsign, and she did Lie sane 
ran up the Stars and 
wind and tried t 
sail, till we bad t 
schoone rw Ls! t ‘il 
any. We then runoont thy 
shots at he r, but she did 
tain 


were 


“ Suuday, 
The B 


Yesterday, at 6 


= Dear P ire 
acain. 


; ° 
Is: 


but as soon as We 
hanled to the 

> We put on sail after 
sitils set! but the 
did not gain 

and fired two 
it. The Cap- 
wet down and they 
; mne up with 
ind rigged A 


rel wre 
runs 

not mind 
ordered the suils to | 
dt nelye I, i eo le 
her. At last are 9 


ple! to etrateny 


sinoke 


of the means indispensable to that end. " H. w. c. stack’ amidshiy wil built a fire, and 
‘] protection of the innocent victims of slavery) 


soon had * steam \ von as she saw this 

thirty 24-poundery, three field pieces, and thirty- carried his works, though Thave nor yet heard.— he hove to. th teamer, and 

; lhe encemy’s rear is strong, but I have foree enough | Smith, of drunkenness. have been proved false. | Would soou catch he: d her, and 

up there to answer all purposes. . : found her tuo le lees Deve 4 Trace rs. of Nassau, 

“We have thus far 71 heavy guns, and large Gen. Sherman has been created Major-Gener- P., and on th errand as the other prize, 

amounts of tents, amunition, &e. All along the fal. viz., to run the blockad S| 
| lines of theic works prove to have been most formid Case of Gen. Stone. 


the employment of George D. Morgan, without 
requiring from him any guarantee for the faithful 
performance of his duties in the purchase of a 
= nono of vertees ie the — pete ~ ah The value of the armament is $50,000. 
compensation dependent on the prices paid for | *? . te 
such vessels, and receivable from the seller, in- | will be seen, an important acquisition. 
stead of employing responsible officers of the Govy- 
ernment, has adopted a policy unauthorized hy 
law, destructive of public economy and contidence, 
and deserves the censure of this ILouse, 


men, its armament consists of twenty 32-pounders, | of Infautry arrived on the ground, and J) presume 
Gen hinkine we 4 
which he (Mr Powers.) would apply for the pro- ' 


Smith.—The charges against Gen. W. F. 
opposed the Bill | tection ot persons charged with the crime of re- 

led Me SSIS. 
| California, and 
ol 


anil Saulsbury, 


A : , a Hata 
five howitzers and mortars of varying ealibre. \ woarde 


bellion, in time of civil war 

Mr. Winsow replied, briefly, to Mr. Powe 
minding him that lis present course resembled 
that 


} 
sy It is, as | a 
, re- 





he has a cargo of 
}. collee aud soap, anid el 
" i 
thy a vote 


papers show her to be 

j uble, aud | am now tally satistied of the correctness worth $50,000. We are now ou the Way tu the 
| of the course | have pursued. The suceess is’ bril- Southwest Pass with her; she had bee n boarded 
liant, and you may rest assured that its effects will before, by the Kingfisher, and allowed to go. We 
be of the greate-t importance. had a chase of eight ho 
ot. ag 


S]. rm h at Pittshureh 
Carro, Wednesday, April 30, 1862. 
A steamer just arrived from Pitsburg, reports 
awserious skirmish between the advance of the 
Union army, 5,000 strong, and a large body of | 
rebels, five miles from Corinth. 


The President has sent a 
inessage to the Senate, in which he shoulders the 
of 


promises that he shall have as speedy 


of his predecessor, Mr. Breckenripar, just 
before he lett the Senate 
rebellion. 


ttle, 
Mr. Hare seems to have 


ipproximations towards 


of 


to join the army of the 


responsibility General 


Stone's arrest rt ad 
> T L Ane 
THe Pac IFI Rar Roap hill Was next ec usid- 


ered, in committee of the Whole. 


ag 


Confiscation of property &c.—The cousideration 


f the Bill for confiscating the property of rebels 


. - sO anarte > ot @ 
a trial as irs, Capturing ler at 2 
in these times 


There shall be no delay in following up the Rebels 
| The Rebels have been guilty of the most murderous 
The Unionists were vietorious. No imention is and barbarous conduct, in placing torpedoes within 
made of losses on either side. The Unionists took | the abandoned works, near wells and 
a large number of prisoners | 

Cannonading was still heard when the steamer 


left. 
Ii hat has happe ned ¢ 


The Comunit- possible. The necessary witnesses cannot now a 
must be done 


FOREIGN 
S. B. Todd, «a brother of Mrs Lincoln, is re- ti aN. 


ported among the killed, of the rebel army. at the . Europe. — Phe : steamship America 
ria telaiia eect ’ Liverpool April 19, ra Queenstown the 20th 
g . arrived at Halifax yesterday. The London Times 
expauiates on the importance of the struggle for 
New Orleans. The London Herald says that there 
seems to be no prospect of peace in America, and 
proposes that the government at W ashington 
should be permitted to have one more chance, 
and if they fail the great powers should interfere 
on behalf of the general well-being of mankind 
It also states that France wus re uly to do this 
before, but Eneland refused It was rumored 
that the French police hay 1,200 work 
men on charge ot sedition, ‘lhe Austrian govern 
has sent two naval chyine z tu inspect the Mon- 
itor and the Mex id the new coast fortifica- 
tions. The Russian minister of the interior has 
made two Imperial pro 


ating the liberate 





tee rose without coming to any resolution thereon 
eS - 2-00 
4 


HE WAR. 


he spared from the field. 
and liberating their slaves, came up for discus 


the : 
sion, when, 
| 


ee. under springs, and 

near flag-stails, magazines, tel: graph offices, in car- 

pet-hags, barrels of flour, dc. Fortunats ly we have 

| not lost many men in this manner—some four or five 

killed, and perhaps a dozen wounded. I shall make | Summer. treated o1 

the prisoners remove them at their own peril. sal 
G. B. MeCreciax, Maj -Gen. 


Mi 


rate speech in its favor, and was followed by Mi 
Wat HT on the sama side. 


from 
Witmwor, of Pennsvivania, made an elab 
relallolk to 

tuken 


ittee on For 


Ile is the same Todd who, last 
was 


il prist 


SATURDAY, MAY &. It 
morning papers that there is news from Pittsburgh 
hishe 


tele 
I fory in Miss 


Pirrspurce Lanvine, 
Hon. BE. M. Stanton, Secretary of Wi 
Reliable information has been reeeived that 
Major Hubbard, of the Virst Missouri Volunteers, 
on the 26th, with one hundred and forty-six men, 
| defeated Colonels Coffee and Stearnweisht and 
six hundred Indians, at Neosho, Mo, killing 
wounding thirty-two, and uring 
prisoners seventy-six horses, and a large quantity 
of arms. H.W. Taniecn, Major-General 
(rene: Vitchell’s Department 
Henrsvitte, Ala. via Lovisvitte, May 1, Is62 
To Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of W From New Orleans. —A. refugee who has arrived 
On vesterday, the enemy haying eut onr wires | in Cairo. from Memplis, states that Baton Rouge 
} and attacked during the night, one of our brigades, | ‘cnpied by the federal forces, and the 
1 deemed it my duty to head in person the expe 1 run ive passed up the river. Gen. Butler's 
Bridgeport. I hy a train | army had landed at New Orleans, and an immense 
| of cars in the morning, followed by two addi- | amount of cotton had been diseovered and saved 
tional regiments ol lutantry, and two companies | reat Union demonstration bad taken place, and Let a monthly return be made of the number of 
of cavalry, spam ded enthusiastic in behalf of the | Us class of persons employed on each vessel 
I found that our pickets iad engaged the ene ronment. But little opposition would probably | under y: Ommand. | 
my’s pickets four miles from Bridgeport, and af: sencountered by the gunboats in ascending the | obedient servant 
ter a short eugage: in whiel ississisippi 
} R, 


Hey rece} 


is reported in the 


mers at Richmond so 


(Mr. Carume in the The capture of New Orleans is fally confirmed ay 
ion before the Senate is on the 
enator from Pennsylvania | Mr. 
refer the matters under consideration 
committee of seven Is Senat 
re ids tor the question % 


Mr. Winxixso~x h ped tt 
prevail. 1H , the refer 
and was inclined to think that the vbject was to 


prevent action. Mh 


The Presipinc Orricer. 
fiat? [ 
motion of 
Cowas] to 


toa select 


he 


qnest 


All the intelligence which has yet reached us 
thre 


Landing of the 
not allowed to be 


t importance, but that it is | Employment of blacks by the Government. 
s Heapquarters Ary or THE Poromac, + : . 


Monday May 5—11:30 a.m. | 
To Ilon. KE. M. Srayron, Seeretary of War: 

An inspection just inade, shows that the Rebels 
abandoned in their works at Yorktown two 3-inch 
rit! d cannon, two 414 inch rifled eannon, sixteen 32- 

six 42-pounders, nineteen 8-inch columbi- 

Y-inch Dahlgrens, one 10-inch columbiad, 
one 10-inch mortar, and one 8-inch siege howitzer. 
se | withe riage 3 and implements complete, each piece hrs 
“tie } eupplicd with 76 rounds of ammunition. On the ee 
SIXTY-tWO P ° ° 9 ¢ be used 

’ rampurts there are also four magazines, which have ; 
hot yet been examined. This does not include the 
guns left at Gloucester Point and their other works 
ur left. (Gi. B. MceCietiasy, Maj.-Gen. 


comes through rebel sources. The revel press 
They 


declare it to be the most serious reverse they have 


eraphed Washington, Friday May 2, 1862.-Employment 
of negro contrabands in the naval service.—The 
following instructions, which have been sé ht to 
the Flag-Officer of cach of the blockadine s juac- 
rons, Show 


. is excceding!y lugubrious over the matter. 
the 





: April 3U. 
yet sustained. e 

would ne 

Va ‘saw i 


'S 


We give below the correspondence between | 
New Or- | 
leans: which is the only official document that | 


that the Navy Department is alive to 
1 duties of the hour : 
Navy Department, April 30, 1862, 

The approach of the het and sickly scas- 
m thes ot the United State 3, 
Inperative that every precaution should 
the officers commanding vessels. to 
the excellent sanitary condition of their 
The large number of persons kuown as 
contrabands.” thockine to the protection of the 
United States flag, affords an Opportunity to pro- 
Vide in every department of a ship, espe: ially for 
‘limated labor. The Flag -Ofti- 
cers are requested to obtain the services of these 
persons for the co intry, by enlisting them freely 
in the Navy, with their cousent, rating them as 
boys, at $8, $9, or $10 per morth, and one ration 


nrrested 
; f " S all 

»hecessity fo "O; . . . 
: “') Flag Oflicer Farragut and the Mayor of 





mIk 


, } rimae 
Wises was also against the has yet reached us mithern coast 
als L ah i a> 
Motton COWAN spoke ! 


its defense, and 


by the Bill : 


l 


by 


WASHINGTON Thursday, May 1, lsuv. 
The following correspondence, taken from JA 
Richmond Enquire) of yesterday, which city it 
reached by telegraph, was to-day reeeived at the 
War Department. The correspondence is between 
the Mayor of New Orleans and Flag-Officer Farra- | 
gut: 


3 Culp 
avainst the measure propos | I 


positions—one for acceler 
ii aol the serfs, and the other for 
creating a system of parliamentary representation 
Spain will not withdraw her troops from Mexico 
until the demunded is obtained.— 


World 


1 ' Comntimue 
Ing the oft-repeated appeal : 


crews. 
how 


Chen sir, 
tell von, 
by us 1 
the 
the bary 

} that th. 

saicl Vessel ila \ 
of April, | and justify them 


Mr. Hare t 


a Conimittlee, 


are they to be conquered? I 
Mr. President, they are to be con juered 
standing literally, strictly, and truty upon 
uuion. That is the compact; that 
The allegation now on our part 
all we break it too, 


'¢ ‘ 
4 Sutisi Ou 


i 
t 
ce 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Preasury 
uy further pay- 
it 


Matit ia boats crews, ac¢ 
steamy 


Vie 


The news from Mexico is 
overshadows all else 


Important fi 
bith. Usirep States Fuvc-Sutp Hartrrorr 


Ort 


[lava vA, April Ly 


important that it 
On the 9th a meeting was 
held by the allies to Atlenipt an agreement of the 
manner in which the conferences of the 15th were 
to be held and to systemutize the various claims 
of the three powers. but this object of the meeting 
Was not even broached, owing to the position the 
French assumed at the outset, they declaring they 
would treat no longer with the present govern- 
ment, Which in « note to that government. they 
Style “an oppressive minority,” and calling 
Almonte all that is good, and pure and noble, and 
stating that they shall continue to aid and protect 
him as he comes not only on the authority of the 
Emperor of Il a a erp ted 
hetween the allies and the sg 

The French have now declared war, which the 
Mexicans accept, though Jurez says Lis govern 
ment is and always has been disposed to adopt all 
honoralle concilitory measures for a mediation, 
but that “foree must be repelled with foree.” 

The Spanish troops are arriving in English ves 
sels of war. The Phaeton and Mersey brought 
each their quota, and the Dr ~perate is hourly ex 
pected. General Prim was to embark on the 25th 
with the last of his command, aud six vessels have 


is has bee 


H 
New-Orieans, ! 
April 26, Ls6z 

Mayor 0} the City of Ne th 


it wave broken it. 


beats h 


amma 
lay turted 


| dition against 
Vo his Erceilen: y, like 
0) l. ais. 

Sir: Upon my arrival before your city, I had 
the honor to send to your Honor Capt. Bailey, 
U.S. N., seeond in command of the expedition, to 
demand of you the surrender of New-Orleans to 
me, as the representative of the Government of 
the United States. Capt. Bailey reported the re- 
sult of an interview with yourself and the military 
authorities. It must occur to your Honor that it 
is not within the province of a naval officer to as- 
sume the duties of a military commandant. | 
came here to reduce New Orieans to ohedienee to 
the laws of, and to vindieate the offended miijesty 
of the Government of the United States. ° The 
rights of persons and property shall be secured 
I therefore demand ot you, as its representative, 
the unqualified surrender of the city, and that the 
emblem of the sovereignty of the United States be 
hoisted over the City Hall, Mint, and Custom 
louse by meridian this day, and all flags and 
other einblems of sovereignty other than this of 
the United States, be removed from all the public 
buildings by that hour. | particularly request 


nloWe a: ctl 
I] 


thing ellicient done, but se emed exces linely }liz- 


to 
the Tre ASUIS 

hall if tl! (, 
{ Hall carbines, pur- 
Esq., by General 
{ Aucust, Is61, | ( 
Umited States 
the basis of a : 
ent for $12.50 


ASAINSE Ulie 


seemed anxious to have me- 
st the V- 


“Te 
roy mn ( 


S 


im respectfully your 


‘led to tind out how to do it, without violating the Gipgox Weitrs 


nstitution 
As he 


C ution, It is no marvel that he Was puz- 
zled—Ep. Pr | 


net 1 we lost one man 


\ 


killed, drove them aero 
— bridge I bad burned. 

With four regiments of infantry, two pieces of 
artillery, dragged by hand, and two companies of | 
cavalry. at 3 op. m. we advanced to the burnt 
bridge and opened our five enemy's 
pickets on the other side, thus producing the 


: . . . . 
linpression that eur advance would he by the rail 
way. 


ef for Kaas 


. sa stream whose railway trom 
anid | s 


is Kansas is released 
P pe Late: dispatches trom Pittsburg } litico-military oppression 
Londing state that in the affair at Farmington. on n dered to Washington 
Saturday, Gen. Pope took between two and three | a account of his doit fren. Denver 


handred pris also tents, camp equipage, four | to New-Mex 1 Gen. Mitchell is 
| picees of arti Department of 
1 
| 


5 \ 
S party 1 e always construed 


7 
thie mistit Stur.is has | to vive 


is ore red 
ordered out 


INCIPTA, | 


Urehlase 


As a specimen of Mr. HAvE’s speech, we extract 


of said “nis 

‘ollowine 
Wohiene 
Somebody gets up some constitutic 
I tell you, the Constitution 
time of peace. It was made fora civilized soci 
‘ ly, and was not framed and did not contemp! ite 
the « Yivene and Its i 
bellion. Ltrust IL have as much regard for the 
{ onstitution I confess | have sat 
here day atter day and have held my peace and 
Withheld my voice and vote upon measures that 
it my judgment were in violation of the 


/ 
the 


; c upon 
trom the Daily Glob t 


has 

Mis- 
und 

It 


it. 


} 
» 


ery and several hundred muskets Kansas 
ee ee rat r the Pome of the 
. ind reconstituted with the same | 
wal Al wr ‘ 9 
ISG ELLANEOI Ss, aries as When Gen. Hunter was in command 
, is not vet decided to what general to assign 
force was thrown , por >in charge.—Tyih 
an put on the road | A THRILLING ROMANCE, el lunt is temporarily in charge Tri 
~ at ‘ , ‘ ul , 
nt) Beidzeport. The middle 


Our scouts | 


Vili irres 


“Onnect tL 


. 
dk 
tion. 
Was nade for a 


i 
Ve rican troo 


nm hostilittes 
. . “4 } 
ver tnVvthing Is proposed ta Le 


t me, 
ral objec 


»of pub- 
rmed by 
of pur- 
the cif- 


: compe 


‘isl This accomplished, the entire 
across the country abou 
leading from Stevense 
column now advanced at a ranid 
attacked thes» of the enemy aid 
the Bridgeport road. We thus suce 
a comp!.te 

Immediately after forming inline of battle on 
crest of aw 


ithia 


8 Cmnervencties 


Never until we stood by the grave of the Green 
eae Mouuatain boys did we realize how much stranger 
reed them from | is truth than fiction. Your readers will all recol- 
tein muking | lect last summer a private was court-anartialed 
for sleeping on his post out near Chain Bridge, 
on the Upper Potomac. He was convicted ; his 


Col. Jeanison, we see by the papers, is again at 


= 
pace liberty, on parole 
reus iDable fi 


us to the aS any one, 


Fugitive blacks ut work.—W ashing ton, Thurs- 
| disap- Vay 1, 1862.—A considerable number of ta 


gitive blacks have been employed by Gen. McDow - 


° } 
surpri , “cay 
humble 


Constitution, he 


th 


second Resolu 


esrity, and pa- 
lremont. 


tof order, that 


» " 
resolu 


* Secretary 
(ummings with 
publie money 
tary : up} il 
M4 from h ne) 

| pert rmance of his 
it ym pe tert public 
by involving the Gov- 
contracts with per 
ed in the business 


tl Ol 


Tiki 


Sy 


requir 


such con 
arms for fu- 
highly inju- 
leserves the « en- 


Hcy 


f the 


Mor t 


Navy, in 
rgan, withont 
lor faith- 
in the pure hase of 

thie public 
nt on the 
eivable 


the 


use, 
prices 
trom the 
esponsible ofticers 
dia policy unan- 


ot pul lic economy 


wlopt 
truetive 


uid d 


eserves the censure 


VENS made speeches 


ral discussion followed. 


en. Fremont. No action 


ESDAY, APRIL 


20, 


NATE.—Slare mners in the District. 


Mr. Grimes, 


| am instructed by the Commit- 


u the Distriet of Columbia to offer the follow- 
rder for adoption : 


} ' 
ved 


, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
‘irected to transmit the communication made to 
the Senate by the Secretary of the Interior on the 
‘4th instant, touching the enumeration of slayes 
‘a the District of Columbia, wich the T®pers ac- 
ipanying the same, under seal, to the commis- 
iers appointed under the late emancipation act 
t Congress, for the use of said commissioners. 
The resolution was laid over. 
( 


‘ns 


, 
tes 


nfiscation, ¥c.—The bill for amending the 
Act to confiscate property used for 


insurrection- 
ary purposes, approved Aug. 6, 1861, was, on 
motion of Mr. Wilson, taken up and referred to 


ihe Committee on the Judiciary 


Education of colored children.—Mr. Grimes in- 


my poor scruples out when the cause of the coun- 
try was at stake. 


While I, aud I trust the pe ple that | represent 
and 
ready to look 
tari 
tor 


conte 


think the tin 
Move 


erty, We 





troduced a bill providing that the taxes paid by 
colored persons in the District, for the support of 
schools, shall Le appropriated to the education of 
colored children. He said : 

According to the census of 1860, there are 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-two col- 
ored children in this District. The amount of 
real estate then und now owned by colored per- 
sons within the District is in value $650,000. 
There is now levied a tax upon that property 
amounting to $36,000. The school tax, as r un- 
derstand, is ten per centum of that amount, or 
$5,600, which goes to the support of schools 
which are devoted exclusively to white children. 
This bill simply provides that the tax which is 
levied on the property of colored persons shall be 
used exclusively in the edueation of colored chil- 
dren. I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Navy Contracts.—The subject of Navy Con- 
tracts was then discussed—also the Confiscation 
bill—on which latter, Mr. Browning made an 
elaborate speech to the old tune of “Let us abide 
by the Constitution” —which, being interpreted, 
means, ‘‘Let us shelter slavery, whatever becomes 
of the Government or of the Union.” 

Ix tue Hovsr, the topics discussed were— 
Brigadier Generals—Evacuation of Jacksonville, 
Florida—Loyalty of Edward Pp. Pitts—Govern- 
ment Contracte—Revolying Batteries, &c. 





‘ause lL would not venture to throw 


While Lam upon this subject I will say that 


l the friends with whom | sympathize, will be 
with a very charitable eye upon 
ut of the President or any of the Sccre- 
;Which has been honestly and well meant 
the defense and protection of the country, I 
tell them there is a fearful responsibility that will 
mewhere and the y Will have to show to 
the tribunals of the country, to the public senti- 
ment of the country and of the world, that there 
e extraordinary emergencies which justifie 
of the measures that have been adopted. 
un Willing to have faith that it ij 
ss itisrathera blind faith, and not 
rention 


rest 


wel d 
som | 
though I 
all these 
mntat the present time; but | 


lias come when Congress should 


Is SO, 


and should show to armed rebels witharimns in 
their hands--hands red with the blood of ow 
brethren-~-that the Constitution and lawa, tuade for 
the protection of the rights of persons and prop- 
re le for the of those 
to their allegiance, and not for the pro- 
who threw it « ff and were fizht- 
would subvert the Constitu- 
vy the country which it was justi 
Verh ; 


iia protection Who 


ere true 


tection of those 
! against at, and 
tion Llostre 
tuted to go 


[=o Mr. Hive confesses he has voted in viola- 
tion of the Constitution, as he, himself, understands 
it, but lectures the President for having, as he 
suspects, done the same !—So far is he from being 
ready to use “the war power” for the abolition of 
slavery, that he ean but barely tolerate what lit- 
tle the President and his Secretary have already 
done, in the use of military authority. He ap- 
to find fault with who, “whenever 
any thing is proposed to be done, get up some 
constitutional objection.” But has he not been and 
is he still not, among the first to get up some such 
objection himself? Does he not do it, in this very 
paragraph ?—When Mr. Hale will consent to 
construe the Constitution by the legal rules of in- 
terpretation, and by its language, or by its history, 
instead of the Chicago or Philadelphia platform, 
he will easily see how to put down the rebellion 
without even appearing to violate the Constitution. 
Ed. Principia.| 

Mr. Hae auswered the objection that the Bill 
was defective, because the President would not 
execute it. Tat, said Mr. H., would not be the 
fault of the Bill but of the President. But he be- 
lieved the President would exccute it, 

[The assumption that the President would not 
execute the Bill was founded on another assump- 
tion that he could not do it without violating his 
oath to support the Constitution—as Mr. Lace, 
by the bye, had confessed he had himself done.— 
Mr. Hace, it would seem, presumed that the 
President would do the same.—Qurry, Now that 
our sayans are coming to confess that even their 
proposed milk-and-water Confiscation bills are 
Violations of the Constitution, as they understand 
it, what earthly objections can they have to a Bill 
emancipating all the slaves, a measure which 
everybody, N. ¥. Herald and all, admits to be the 
efficient measure, to be reserved as the dernier re- 
sort? If the Coustitution, as they expound it, 
must needs be violated, either way, why not vio- 


late it to some good purpose? “As well be 
hanged for an old sheep, as a lamb.”’ | 


In tHE House. Emancipation in S. Carolina. 
Mr. Wickiirre of Kentucky asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to introduce a Resoly- 
tion, inquiring by what authority Gen. Hunter as. 
sumes the power to emancipate slaves, in S. Caro- 
lina. Mr. Lovesoy objected. Mr. Wickuirre 
responded “I thought, if there was any objection, 
it would be from the gentleman from Illinois.” 


pears those 








Government Contracts, next came under notice . 
in the course of which, the following was adopted’ 
by a vote of 90 to 41. 


_ Resolved, That the course adopted by the naval 
investigating committee of 1859, of communicat- 
ing to officers of the Government copies of evi- 
dence apparently adverse to them, and giving 
them the opportunity to cross-examine the wit. 
nesses against them, or to refute or explain their 
testimony, is, in the opinion of this House, worthy 
of imitation wherever practicable, by investigat- 
ing committees appointed by order of the House 
of Representatives, especially where the said com- 
mittees receive and collect such testimony in se- 


flag.” 


that you shall exercise your authority to quell 
disturbances, restore order, and eall upon all the 
good people of New-Orleans to return at once to 
their yoeations, and particularly demand that no 
person shall be molested in person, property, or 
sentiments of loyalty to their Government. 

I shall speedily and severely punish any person 
cr persons who shall commit such outrages as 
were witnessed yesterday by armed meu firing up 
on helpless women and children for giving ex- 
pression to their pleasu t the “old 


at witnessing 
I am, very respectfully, D. G. Farracer, 
Flag Officer Western Gulf Squadron 


The Reply 
Mayor's Orrice, Civy or New Orn.eans, ) 
City Harr, April 26. 1862. 4 
Flag-Ojficer DV. G. Farracer, U. S. Flag-Ship 

Hartford. 

Sirk: In pursuance of a resolution which we 
thought proper to take out of regard for the lives 
of the women and children, who still crowd the 
metropolis, Gen. Lovell has evacuated it with his 
troops, and restored back to me the administration 
of its government and the custody of its power. 
[ have in council with the City Fathers eonsid- 
ered the demand you made of me yesterday-—of 
an unconditional surrender of the city, coupled 
with a requisition to hoist the flag of the United 
States on the public edifices, and haul down the 
flag that still floats upon the breeze from the dome 
of this Hall. It becomes my duty to transmit to 
you an answer which is the universal sentiment of 
of my constituents, no less than the prompting of 
my own heart, dictates to me on this sad and sol- 
enn occasion. The city is without the means of 
defease, and is utterly destitute of foree and ma- 
terial that might enable it to resist an overpower- 
ing armament displayed in sight of it 

am no military man, and possess no authority 
beyond that of executing the municipal laws ot 
the City of New Orleans, it would be presumptu- 
ous in me to attempt to lead an army to the field, 
if J had cne at command; and | know still less 
how to surrender an undefended place, held, as 
this is, at the mercy of your gunners and your 
mortars. To surrender such a place were an idle 
and unmeaning ceremony. 

The city is yours by the power of brutal force, 

not by my choice or the consent of its inhabitants. 
It is for you to determine what will be the fate 
that awaits here. As to hoistiag any flag of our 
own adoption and allegiance, let me say to you 
that the man lives not in our midst whose hand 
and heart would not be paralyzed at the mere 
thought of such an act. Nor could I find in my 
entire constituency so desperate and wretched a 
renegade as would dare to profane with his hand 
the sacred emblem of our aspirations. 
Sir, you have manifested sentiments which 
would become one engaged in wu better cause than 
that to which you have devoted your sword. | 
doubt not that they spring from a noble though 
deluded nature, and I know how to appreciate the 
emotion which inspired them. You have a gal- 
laut people to administrate during your occupancy 
of this city—a people sensitive to all that ean in 
the least affect their dignity and self-respect. 
Pray, Sir, do not fail to regard their susceptibil 
ities. The obligations which I shall assume in 
their name, shall be religiously complied with. 
You may trust their honor, though you might not 
count on their submission to unmerited wrong. 

In conclusion, I beg you to understand that the 
people of New-Orleans, while unable to resist 
your force, do not allow themselves to be insulted 
by the interference of such as have rendered 
themselves odious and contemptible by their das- 
tardly desertion of our cause in the mighty strug- 
gle in which we are engaged, or such as might 
remind them too forcibly that they are the con- 
quered, and yours the conquerors. Peace and or- 
der may be preserved without resort to measures 
which I could not at this moment prevent. Your 
occupying the city does not transfer allegiance 
from the Government of their choice to one which 
have deliberately repudiated, and that they yield 
the obedience which the conqueror is entitled to 
extort from the conquered. 

Respectfully, Joun F. Monroe, Meyor. 

The rebels are not only crest-fallen but much 
amazed, at the fall of New Orleans, inasmuch as 
extensive preparations had been made to with- 
stand our forces, It is stated that there were 100 
heavy guns in position on the levee, that the Lou- 

rszana and Mississippi were able to cope with our 
fleet, and, moreover, that “numerous boarding 
parties, made up of active young men, were or- 
ganized to board and take the national vessels, at 
all hazards.” Why none of these forces were 
brought to bear, remains to be seen. 

President Lincoln has already nominated 
Cuarces C. Laturop as Collector of the Port of 
New Orleans. Mr. Lathrop is a loyal Louisian- 








cret session ; and that it is contrary to the plain. 


Oded bill, wituin tive hundred yards of 


ntence was death ; the finding was approved of 


the works constructed to detend the bridge. At our | 
first fire the Rebels broke and rn Phey attempted 
' 
! 


re, hy the General and the day fixed for his execu- 
ion. Ife was a youth of more than ordinary in- 
telligence ; he did not Leg for pardon, but was 
willing to meet his fate. The time drew near: 
the stern necessity of war required that an ex- 
| ample should be made of some one; his was an 
ated But the case reached the ears 
ot the President; he resolved to save him: he 
| sizned a pardon and sent it out; the day came 
Suppo thought the President, *‘ my pardon 
has not reached him.” The telegraph was called 
requisition un answer did not 
promptly. “ Bring up my carriage,” he ordered 
tt enime, an n the important State papers 
pped, and, through the hot, broiling sun 
and dusty roads, he rode to the camp, about ten 
miles, and saw that the soldier was saved! He 
has doubtless forgotten the incident, but the 
| soldier did not When the Third Vermont 
| charged upon the ritle pits, the enemy poured a 
volley upon them. ‘The first man who tell, with 
six bullets in his body, was William Scott, of 
Company K. His comrades caught him up, and 
as his life-blood ebbed away, he raised to heaven, 
amid the din of war, the eries of the wounded 
and dying, the shouts of the enemy, a praver for 
the President ; and as he died, he remarked to his 
comrade, that he had shown he was no coward, 

and not afraid to die 
Ile was interred, in the presence of his regi- 
ment.in a little grove about two miles to the rear 
of the rebel fort,in the center of a group of holly 
and vines; a few cherry trees, in full bloom, are 
scattered around the edge. In digging his grave 
a skull and bones were tound, and metal buttons, 
showing that the identical spot had been used in 
i i“ the Revolotionary war, for our fathers who fell 
W ox, Mav 4--12:30 p. in the The chaplain narrated the 

The following iS j 7 

Fortress Mouroe 


to blow up the main bridee, bat failed. 
Phey then attempted to fice the furt! 
hut the volunteers 


er eXxtre mity, | 
vf my eall, pushed forward in the 
face of their fire, and saved the bridve from the Is 
land to the main shor Wee 1 not sit. Ii 
is of small moment. its le: being about 450! 
feet. 
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mers taken report five reziments of infantry SC, 
and 1,500 cava'ry medat the bridge Thi 
campaign is endel, ant lL now oecupy Huntsville 
perfect seeurity, while in all of Alabana n 
the ‘Tennessee river, floats no flag but that of 
Union O. M. Miycuen: 


Commanding 3d Dig 


Hustsvintie, Ala.. May | 
Hon. F. M. Stanroy, Sveretary of War 
Karly yesterday morning my troops crossed from 
the Island to the mainland, and captared two 6 
pounder cannon and their ammunition. The inhab 
itants report the enemy to have retreated in great 
confusion. O. M. Merren enc, Brig.-Gen 
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abandoned Santa Fe 


We learn that the re 


Fort Wriratt is report “d to be still 
our forces 


bombai | d by 
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- Yorktown 


Evacuated 
announce 
hel for 


Yorktown by the P 
The following is the otticial dispatch : 


evacnation of 


Same Cause, 

a fre circumstances to the boys. who stood around with 

uncovered heads. Ue prayed for the President, 
and paid the most growing tribute to his noble 
heart that we ever heard. The tears started in 
their eyes, as the clods of earth were thrown upon 
him in his narrow grave, where he lay shrouded 
in his coat and blanket. 

The men separated ; in a few miuutes all were 
engaged in sumething around the camp, as though 
nothing had happened unusual; but that scene 
will live upon their memories, while life lasts ; 
the calm look of Scott's face, the seeming look of 
satisfaction he felt, still lingered ; and could the 
President have seen him, he would have felt that 

| his act of mercy had been wisely bestowed Sut 
| the cannon’s roar is to be heard toward York- 
town, and we must be off to the seene.— World 
Cor. 

THK SLAVES IN NORTII CAROLINA, 

An oflicer in a New-Euglatd regiment, now on 


Yorktown was 
troops now eecupy the enemy's work 
emy left a large amount of camp equipage and 
guns, Which they could not destroy for fear of 


being 


evacuated la 


SCCIL 
Dispa th from Gen. McC lan 
IIkapgvarters Aruy ov Porowac, | 
May 4—9 a. m. \ 
To Hon. E. M of W 


We have the raliiprerts, 


SYANTON, Secretary ul 


Have guns, amunition, « alup ¢ quipag Xt 

We hold the entire line of his works.which. the 
engineers report as being very strong. | 

Lhave thrown all my cavalry and horse artil- 
lery in pursuit, supported by infantry. 

J move Franklin’s division, and as wuel more 
as I can transport by water, up to West Poiut to- 
day. 

No time shail be lost. 

ie gunboats have youre ap 


service with Burnside, writes to his father a let- 
ter, which we find in The Hartford Press, and 
| faam whieh we extract as follows : 
mur | I was in a negro-house yesterday, and had some 
' conversation with the inmates. I asked one gray- 
headed old negress if she had ever had children 
sold away from her. “Sold! Dey all sold! 
chil’en, and grandehil’en, and great grandchil’en, 
dey sell eb’ry one!’ She clasped her bony hands 
over her head and looked up at me as she spoke 
—* Dere was one—de last one—de only grand- 
chile I did hab lef’. He never age a. 
ir iti , Es a ; my. Itook him when he dat little. bringe 
that their position was untenable, and that noth- hn, to Massa, and I say,‘ Massa, dis my intle 
It grandchile, may I keep him ’bout heah?’ And 
our parallels, covering the seige works of | he say, ‘I don’t care what you do wid him’ So 
I take him; he dat little. Den one mornin’, when 
| he all rolled up in blanket ‘tween my knees, Massa 
| Green com’d in an say, ‘Dis boy sold? and dey 
| take him’way/ Oh, Lord Jesus, help me pray *” 
It is said that their men are exceedingly demor-| — [ can’t begin to do justice to the way in which 
"she told me this, nor describe the earnestness of 
| yoice and jesture which made it impressive. I 
| wish some of our Northern Editors who cringe 
just as abjectly as ever before their old masters, 
have fallen back to Chickahominy creek, where | ‘and howl in such consternation whenever it seems 
it is expected they will make a stand. It will be | likely that the war may interfere, directly or in- 
directly, with their pet deviltry—I wish some of 
ae ae ; | them could have heard and seen her. 
We sincerely hope he will do so, and will succeed | A few moments after, a stout negro man, ap- 
in bagging his game before they entrench them- | parently 25 or 26 years old, came in; he had an 
selves in more secure quarters. It remains tu be | ee face, na a tyler | dogged, expres- 
shether we sh: » gainers bv this on. | sion, a8 of a man who felt injustice. 1 asked his 
seen w hether we shall be the gainers by this op | ss din alien ethan vicinity eae b some re 
eration. free, now that their masters were gone? “Well, 
| they didn’t quite know about that—some men 


Veuwk 
I omitted to state that Gloucester is a 
Posse SS1on. ’ 
l shall push the eucmy to the W all. 
(Signed) G. B. McCce ray, 
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We learn trom deserters who have 
to on 


Cole over 
ranks, that Jeff. Davis, Lee and indeed all 
the rebel offic ers, 


excepting M iwrauder, aerece 


Ing remained for them but to evacuate. eems 
eur 
that 
they feared our gunboats on the York and James 


meh, were too near to suit their taste : also 


rivers. The evacuation took place on Friday.— 


alized and disheartened, and that, on receiving 
the order to evacuate, they could scarcely be re- 


strained from mutiny. It is supposed that they | 


seen that Gen. McClellan promises to give chase. 


Although we have come in possession | 
of Yorktown we may not agaiu have so good an 





jan. 


opportunity for conquering the rebel army. 


From Gen. Halleck’s command—Skirmish at Farm- 
ington. 
Prrrsevre Lanpinc, May 3—9 p. . 
Hon. E. M. Sranton, Secretary of War : 

Gen. Paine’s division made @ reconnoisance to 
Farmington to-day, found about 4,500 of the ene- 
my, drove them in handsome style, killing thirty, 
wounding many, and capturing some prisoners, 
their camp equipage, &c. At dark our cavalry 
was in pursuit of their artillery and baggage 
train beyond Farmington aud in the direction of 





said that by and by they would all come back 
and take them again.” His master, he said, was 
an Officer in the Rebel army. I told him he 
might be sure of one thing—that no slave would 
ever be returned to a master who had been in 
arms against us ; that, whatever was done at the 
close of the war, he was safe, a free man, beyond 
all question. You ought to have seen his face 
light up. ‘De Lord grant it,” said he. I told 
him I hoped it would be so with all; that the ob- 
jection made to it was, that the freed slaves would 
abuse their freedom, commit crimes, and at best bev 
good for nothing, idle set of vagabonds, and asked 
him if he thought that would be the case. ‘ Well,” 


ell, and set at work on the railroad from Acquia 
Creek to Fredericksburg. 

They receive fifty cents a day and one ration, 
and five cents an hour for extra work. 

Tbe soldiers work beside them, apparently with- 
out the Jeast objection, and treat them like human 
heings.— Trib. Cor. 


Treas The Secretary of the Treasury esti 
mutes that the expenses of the war up to the Ist 
July next will not exceed gix hundred million dol- 
lars ; and lie recommends to Congress the issuing 
of twenty-five million dollars in Treasury notes, in 
denominations under fives.— 7'rj 


Frederik 


authoress 


ru 


Bremer, the justly celebrated Swedish 
has written a letter to private friends in 
America, fuil of enthusiasm with regard to the 
President’s Nmancipation Message. She takes for 
granted that the proposed measures will go into 
Tect, and offers $100 from her owa purse to aid 


the cause. 


e! 


Mr. Seward’s Letter to 
The following circular let- 
ter, addressed by Secretary Seward to the Ameri- 
can Legations abroad, defines the position of our 
Government on the Mexican question : 
Wasninxcton, March 3, 1862 
“Sir: We observe indications of a growing im- 
pression in Europe that the demonstration made 
by the Spanish, French ani British forees agaiust 
Mexico, is likely to provoke a revolution in tha 
country, which shall bring about the introduction 
of a monarchial government, and the assumption 
of the crown by a foreign prinee. Our couatry is 
deeply interested in the peace of the world, and 
desires to preserve loyal relations as well with the 
Allies as with Mexico. The President bas, there 
fore, directed me to submit to the parties interest 
ed, his views on the new aspect of affairs. 
* The President has relied upon the assurance 
given his government by the Allies, that they were 
in pursuit of no political object, but simply the re 
dress of their grievances. He cntertains no doubt 
of the sincerity of the Aliies ; and if his confidence 
in their good faith had been disturbed, it would be 
restored by the frank explanations given by them, 
that the governments of Spain, France and Great 
britain, have no intention of intervening to procure 
a change in the constitutional form of government 
now existing in Mexico, or any political change 
which should be in opposition to the will of the 
Mexican people. In short, he has cause to be- 
lieve that the Allies are unanimous in declaring 
that revolution proposed to Mexico, is solely 
prompted by certain Mexican citizens who are now 
in Europe. : ; 
“Nevertheless, the President regards it as his 
duty to express to the Allies, in all kindness and 
candor, that a monarchical government established 
in Mexico, in the presence of foreign fleets and 
armies occupying the waters and the soil of Mex- 
ico, has wv pivisloe vf oeuunkby CX pormennonece 5 
in the sccond place, that the instability of such a 
monarchy would be enchanced if the throne were 
ussigned to a person alien to Mexico; that in 
these circumstances the new government would 
instantly fall, unless sustained by European alli- 
ances, which, under the influence of the first inya- 
sion, would be practically the beginning of a per- 
manent policy of armed interyention by monarchi- 
eal Europe, at once injurious and inimical to the 
system of government generally adopied by the 
American continent. 
“These views are based upon some knowledge 
of the opinions and political habits of American 
society. ‘There can be no doubt that in this mat- 
ter the permauent interests and the sympathies of 
our country would be on the side of the other 
American republics. 
“\Ve must not be understood as predicting on 
this occasion the course of events which may en- 
sue, both in America and in Europe, from the 
steps which are contemplated. It is enough to 
say that, in the opinion of the President, the 
emancipation of the American continent from the 
control of Europe has been the principal charac- 
teristic of the es half century. It is not proba- 
ble that a revolution in the opposite direction can 
succeed in the age which immediately follows this 
period, and while the population of America in- 
creases so rapidly, while its resources develope in 
the same proportion, and while society forms it- 
self uniformly according to the principles of the 
American democratic government. 
“It is unnecessary to indicate to the Allies how 
improbable it is that the nations of Europe would 
accept cheerfully a policy favorable to a similar 
counter-revolution, thus incompatible with their 
own proper interests. Nor is it necessary to 
point out that, notwithstanding the care of the 
Allies to avoid aiding, by means of their land and 
maritime forces, the internal revolutions of Mexi- 
co, the result would be none the less due to the 
presence of their forces in the country, however 
different the object they may have proposed ; for 
without their presence it may be considered as 


The Mexican Question. 


"7 Minaste rs abroad 


been sent from this to bring back the ammunition, 
ete. 

President Jua: 
between the agi f 


is ull fi 


issued ai 


twenty and 


rv all citizens 
sixty, and they 
were flocking to the government standard from 
all quarters. There will soon be made startling 
devel pments in regard to the prime motives of 
this Mexican intervention, showing how much in- 
fluence the holders of the bogus scrip issued by 
Zuloaga ($14,000,000) and that of Miramon (33x, 
000,000; have bad in persuading Louis Napoleon 
to establish s ernment that will acknowl. 

$52,000,000. Mr. Lampriere 
will soon publish in England a document on this 
subject — World 


edge and pay these 
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ly wave the silver hair 
From off that aged brow : 

That crown of glory worn se | 
A fitting crown is now 

Fold rever: ntly the weary hands 
That toiled se Jo: g id well 

And, while your tears of sorrow full 
Let sweet than ksgivings swell 


\. S. Standard 


(sir sott 


liv 


That life-work, stretehiug 
A varied web has been 
With silver strands by sorrow wroucht, 
And sunny gleams between 
- . ¥ . 


er long years, 


These silver hairs s oftly on, 
Like flakes of fal 
That wrap tl 
When autumn 
Each silver hair, en 
Rec 


ie Siow 
e green earth luvingly 


breezes blow 
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id deed done; 

st alo the way, 
] 's bright sun 


hi wrinkle 
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= Wel she 
Some spark [r 
llow bright she always made her home’ 
It seemed as if the floor 
Was always flecked with spots of sun 
And barred with br 
The very falling of h 
Made music as sh 
A loving song was on 


Th 


izhtness o'er 
rstep 

weit 
her lip, 


me of full coutent. 


And now, in later years, her word 
Ilas been a blessed thing 

In many a home, where glad she saw 
Her children’s children spring 

Her widowed life has happy been 
With brightness born of heaven 

So pearl and gold in drapery fold 
The sunset couch at even 


Oh! swiftly fold the weary hands 
That toiled «a long and well ; 
The spirit rose to angel bands, 
When off earth’s mantle fell 
She’s safe within her father’s house, 
Where many mansions be ; 
Oh, pray that thus such rest may come, 
Dear heart, to thee and me! 
ANON 


For the 
BEFORE AND AFTER 


CHAPTER | 


Principia 


“Well, Stan, for once you've done a most 
sensible and christian thing, and merit, as you 
have, my most hearty approval 

“What committed a 
most egregeous blunder, to stumble into your 


now? | must have 


good graces! Explain !” 
Well, I have 


astounded, amazed, thunderstrack, to 


“ Complimentary, as usual ! 
been 
behold you descend from your height of calm, 
cool criticism, to indulge in a pleasant little 
My dear boy, you are 
certainly coming on. Promise to make some- 
thing one of these days. Think I shall pat- 
ronize you. ‘Go on, brother,’ as a methodist 
parson would say.” 

“ Thank you, but I fail to see the pertinence 
of your remarks.” 
* And now that you are awaking to a real- 
izing sense of the claims of the fair sex,” econ- 
tinued Fred.Worthington, without noticing the 
interruption, “let me give you a bit of advice, 
as to how you should proceed. You know 
I’ve had experience, Indeed, I flatter myself 


game of flirtation ! 





certain that such revolutions would probably not 





have been attempted or even conceived. 


I’ve won a Degree—if Degrees were only giv- 
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en, as they should be, for proficiency in that 
fine art.” 

“ Develop |” 

‘* Well, in the first place, don’t be too econ- 
omical, Nothing does execution like a fat 
purse—-and I don’t blame a girl for it, either. 
Of course it is delightful to have a gallant 
who can take her around to operas and what 
not, and treat her to fruits and creams, and 
little nick-nacks she may take a fancy to. 1 
have a high respect for wealth—not in itself of 
course, but as the ‘open sesame’ to all the good 
things of this lower world ; and I don’t blame 
any young lady, for taking a similar view of 
the question. And then as to flattery. Now 
they think they don’t like compliments, don’t 
believe in them, and all that. They don’t 
think they do, but don’t all persons like to 
have their fine points appreciated, and like a 
fellow who seems to appreciate them? Isn't 
it human nature—of which, by the way, 
ladies have their share ? Of course, there’s a 
judicious and an injudicious use of the article. 
Flattery is like saleratus in a biscuit; a 
fellow can’t rise without a little of it, but just 
a grain too much and he’s a goner. Young 
ladies whose stock in trade is beauty, grace, 
elegavce, must be complimented accordingly ; 
not so much directly, as by expression accident- 
ally dropped, looks and glances, and remarks 
Then there is an- 
other style of girl that you can compliment to 
best advantage by making her your confident, 
consulting her, asking her advice or opinion 
on matters of considerable importance, and 
allowing it to influence you. And _ there's 
your sensible, highly intellectual cast, who are 
most highly complimented by not being flat- 
tered at all, You see my dear boy, while 
you've been devoting your whole soul to the 
study of law and ethics, I’ve divided my atten- 
tion—giving due share to the study of human 


to their intimate friends. 


nature aud fun generally.” 

A queer smile lurked about Stanley’s mouth, 
as he unfolded the morning paper before his 
face, and said,without looking up, 

“I'm obliged to you for your fatherly ad- 
vice, but doubt if I shall avail myself of it.” 
Why, its rudder and com- 
pass to a fellow who has sect saii on the fitful 
sea of flirtation !” 


“ Don’t say so! 


‘* Pont contemplate taking a voyage on 
that sea at present.” 

‘Vm not sure about that. Didn’t I see 
you at the lecture, last night, with Clara Bel- 
mout ? and didn’t you take her to the Phil- 
And hav’n’t 
you been detected marching up Maple Avenue, 


harmonic, Thursday evening ? 


more than once, in a suspiciously absent and 
retlective mood ? Splendid girl, Clara Bel- 
Had a nice little flirtation with her 
once, myself; never enjoyed anything better. 
Tell you, she’d keep a fellow awake ! Wouldn’t 
like her for a wife, though.” 

“Why not ?” 

“Why not? A literary wife! Bah! Catch me 
being the husband of the great Mrs. Worthing~ 
ton, and inquired after with an—‘ O, ah ! yes: 
I believe she has a husband living ! Clever 
fellow they say, No, sir, When I become a 
man of family, it’ will be,‘ Mr. Worthington 
and his wife,’ not ‘Mrs. Worthington and her 
husband.’ ” 

“Then you own that Clara Belmont might 
outshine you in intellectual attainments? 1 
thouzht you held to the theory of the intellect- 
How’s that ?” 
That is, I 
believe a woman ought to be--well—different. 


mont ! 


ual superiority of your sex. 
“So I do, in a general sense. 


Now Miss Belmont has a masculine mind ; 
very clear, very fine, very much to be admired. 
But then she isn’t such a girl as a fellow 
would fallin love with.” 

“Masculine is an adjective very commonly 
applied to a woman who thinks for herself. Do 
you mean that Miss Belmont isa’t womanly ?” 

“No: if by womanly you mean that she’s 
always investigating the right and wrong of 
everything, and is capable of the most sub- 
lime emotion, and can do up the heroic beau- 
tifully. All that I grant her.” 

“ And what more could you grant any wo- 
man 2” 

‘No more—--that’s just the difficulty! It’s 
too much, by half! More than a feliow'd like 
to bargain for. Who'd want a wife to be con- 
tinually interesting herself in his business trans- 
actions, and, just ashe was coming on glorious- 
ly with a case, to attack him with ; ‘are you 
Is it in 
accordance with the everlasting principles of 


sure this is quite right, quite fair ? 
law and jastice?’ Or, just about election time, 
to be hammering away at him about her favorite 
candidate, when all his political interests are 
staked on the other side ?” 

“JT would! Just my ideal of a wife. One 
who would go hand in hand with me, in the 
great battle of life; who would aid me with 
her clear head, her noble impulses, and deli- 
cate moral intuitions ; who would sympathize 
with me fully ; who understood my every 
thought and feeling and loved me for myself.” 
said Stanley, enthusiastically. 


‘‘ Sublime, in theory; but reduce it to the 
practical, and what does it amount to? Just 
this :—you come home from your office, tired 
and hangry, your brain in a tangle with ‘ in- 
junctions’ and ‘ attachments,’ and ‘ evidences,’ 
and ‘authorities ;’ you find Bridget just wash- 
ing the potatoes for dinner, the baby crying, 
Johnny and Mary seratching ond biting cach 
other, and your wife sitting on the library floor, 
with uncombed hair, searching out something in 
Blackstone to controvert your position. Hey ! 
Are’n’t your terrified ?” 

“ Not in the least. A woman of well-regu- 
Jated mind could not preside over an ill-regu- 
lated houshold.” 

“Don’t be too confident ! Now let me sketch 
my picture. Ahem! I come home ditto, en- 
ter a cozy sitting-room, where arm-chair, slip- 
pers, and dressing-gown are in waiting, am 
greeted by a trim little figure with round face 
and bright eyes, who conducts me to a savory 
dinner, chats the most delightful little non- 
sense, and makes me forget the cares and per- 
plexities lawyers are heirs to. I shouldn’t sur- 
vive three years, if I had to go into metaphys- 
ies, ethics and politics, on such occasions ! 
My wife will trust all such matters with her 
dear little self, to me, and a ‘my husband thinks 
so,’ will be her ultimatam.—Stanley, mark 
my words. Clara Belmont is a splendid girl to 
chat with—refreshingly original and spicy— 
she’ll make an admirable old maid President 
of a Female College, or Editor of a Woman’s 
Magazine, or anything of that sort-—but——” 

“ J’ve an idea she’ll fill another sphere pret- 
ty handsomely.” 

“‘ Honestly, Stan ? In sober earnestness 7 
Are you really in for it ?—well, perhaps she 
may do for a fellow of your odd notions.” 

“ For me, I mean, of course. I’m perfectly 


———I 





willing you should make a different decision 
with regard to yourself.” 

“Well, now, while we're in the confess- 
ional,” said Worthington throwing away the 
end of his cigar, ‘I'll just intimate that I’ve 
about decided to confer the inestimable bless- 
ing of superinteuding my wardrobe, and enjoy- 
ing the blissful consciousness of being Mrs. 
Fred. Worthington, upon no less a body than 
that of bewitching little Nettie Sanford.” 

* What if it shouldn’t strike her as such an 
honor, now ?” 

“No danger, what witha rich old unele, and 
a handsome house on Colambia St., to say 
nothing of my own personal attractions !” 

“ And what will become of Walter Graves?” 

“Graves is rather a tender hearted young 
sprig. No doubt he'll go into a despair, write 
poetry by the yard, and paint the most lugu- 
brious pictures, for a year or so, after which 
he will come out as good as new, and quite 
man. Fellows of his poetic stripe always do 
blossom in the most delightful and edifying 
manner after an affair of that sort.” 

But we have allowed our friends to chat 


a 


quite too long, without an introduction to our 
While 
they are cozily seated in an office in Wall St.. 


readers—for which we beg pardon. 


leaning back in arm chairs, with feet elevated 
after the manner in which lawyers delight, we 
have ample opportunity for observing and talk- 
ing about them. Fred Worthington was a tall, 
handsome, black-eyed, moustached young gen- 
tleman,of perhaps twenty-five; talented, a good 
scholar, an agreeable companion, a favorite 
with all; the girls called him a “ splendid fel- 
and their fathers a ‘“ promising young 
man.” Light, gay, mercurial, he unquestion- 
ably adopted the theory that life was made for 
enjoyment, and accordingly fell to enjoying 
He had adopted tie 
it as a means 


low,” 


himself with great vigor. 
profession of the law, viewing 
through which he might realize 
dreams which young men at a certain age —and 
some men at all ages—-are wont to indulge. 
Of quite a different style was his old college 
chum, and sometime fellow student at law, 
Charles Stanley wore a frank, open counte: 
nance, clear, blue eye, broad, full forehead, 
and thick, clustering, As 
his face indicated, he was in character, frank, 
But he was more. 


the ambitious 


wavy brown hair. 


sincere, hopeful trustful. 
Anentbusiast, a visionary, a dreamer, Fred la- 
belled him. At all events he entertained some 
very queer notions, about principle, and truth, 
and duty, and what not, and seemed tohave an 
idea that he must try to do something toward 
reforming the world. Strange ideas for a law 
student to indulge, and still more strange that 
he shonld adopt that profession as a means to 
such an end, But he appeared to think there 
was agreat work to be undertaken, in that 
line—and perhaps be was right. 

* * * + 4 

Tap! tap! 

“Come in, mayn’t I, if you are enjoying the 


tap ! 


seclusion of your own private sanctum? What 
writing now ” 
ora love story? Well, ma chere, Pve come 
to tell Nettie 
Sanford sank down ona stool,threw of her hat, 


An essay on political economy, 


” 


you my final decision 1” and 
She was a 
Nettie 


with round, rosy face, dimples, and blue eyes, 


and laid her head in Clara’s lap. 
gay, free-and-easy little body- was 
and loved dearly just the very person with 
whom she happened to be, at the moment. 

Nettie and Clara had been near neighbors 
and schoolmates from childhood, and were a 
living example of the odd freaks friendship 
sometimes takes, in uniting, closely, in her 
warm embrace, two characters as totally op 
posite as noon and midnight. 

“ Well, Nettie, and how have you decided?” 

“ For Fred Worthington.” 

“Fred ? Have you? O, Nettie !” 

“Why, don’t you think he'll do? 
criticism, eh 7” 

‘* Why, yes, Fred’s a fine young man, and 
no doubt will take very good care of you, pet. 

But still I can’t help feeling as if Walter's 
love was deeper.” 

“Do you think so? O, Clara, why you 
ought to hear Fred go on! 
times as much as ever Walter did. I don’t 
believe Walter really loved me-—he only took 
a sort of poetic fancy. Idont think we should 
have been happy. He was all the time talk- 
to me about Gottesque, and Titianesque, and 
all those old fellows that I don’t know a sylla- 
ble about, and [ couldn’t make any sense 
to it! He dou’t see that now, but L know he 
would if we should be married, and then he 
would be finding fault with me, and thinking I 
Fred thinks so too.” 

* And so you love Fred best, after all?” 

“ Dear, I don’t know. I never had such 
trouble in all my life. Walter didn’t seem to 
think I did right ; he didu’t say so, bat he look- 
ed so pale and quiet. Why couldn't he have 
fallen in love with you, now ? You ean rattle 
off his lingo splendidly !” 

“ O, I wasn’t sufficiently poetic.” 

“Pshaw! But now really, do you think 
I was too bad? I’m sure I felt sorry enough 
about it, and cried all night after he went 
away, and had a horrid head-ache the next 
day ! But you see he’s poor, and mother says 
poets and artists, and such fellows never come 
to much, and father thinks he is ‘effeminate,’ 


and hasn’t any ‘ business talent,’ and so that 
devided the wneyre delighted with 


Fred. Now be gracious, O oricle, and say 
I’ve done right !” 

“Well, Nettie, perhaps you've decided for 
the best, all things considered. I know you 
could never struggle with poverty. I hadn’t 
viewed it in that light, before. And there you 
and Fred are more alike.”’ 

‘* And you think young 


What 


He says three 


was’n’t ‘ congenial.’ 


amavtel. 


fellows get over 
their first loves, don’t you,?” 

“ That’s according to circumstances. Love 
means an entirely different thing, to different 
natures, and—” 

“ Does it? I wonder, then, what it means to 
such sublime geniuses as you and Qharlie! 
Something quite different from the article 
Fred and I deal in, I suppose! But only 
think, now, we’re both going to be lawyer’s 
wives. Isn’t it fanny? [ wonder which will 
get into the White House, first. 

“You, if either. Charlie and I have little 
ambition, in that direction.” 

““ Well, come and see me then, I sha’n’t 
forget old friends.” 

“ Bat, chickie, how are you going to man- 
age the White House, or any other house ? 
You know you hate house-keeping !” 

“Vm sure I hav’nt thought. How poky 
to begin to learn how to bake and brew, and 
sweep and dust,the minute one gets engaged ! 
Don’t you think so ?” 

“Well, the sabjects do strike one as rather 
incongruous ;” said Clara, laughing. ‘And yet, 





T nN 
“HE 

in this mixed up world, where deep trivial, 
spiritual and material continually blend, they 
have a good deal todo with each other, after 
all.” 

“ Have they ? How dismal !” 

“Do you know, a married woman told me, 
once, that tact in making a savory cup of coffee, 
and doing up dickeys handsomely, had a great 
deal to do with a woman’s happiness in life ?” 

“O, Clara, you terrify me! I’m sure I 
never viewed love and matrimony in that light 
before | Now I should’nt think a girl of your 
literary turn would like the prospect, either !” 

“1 don’t thipk a woman’s life should be 
spent wholly in that manner, and no true hus- 
band would be willing that it should be ; but 
still, a certain amount of time and strength 
must be devoted to things material. And then 
you know these things would’nt seem trifling 
and insignificant, if we were doing them for 
those we loved.” 

“JT dont know,” said Nettie, doubtfully ; 
“At any rate I’m not going to bother my 
head about it! Fred will always be rich, of 
course, and keep servants. And O ! do you 
know we're going on a tour to Europe, when 
We are married ?” 

“No! O, Nettie, how delightful ! 
wish I was going too !” 


How I 


“ Well, and cant you ? Clara, dear, ah, 
Would’nt it be grand ?” 

“ Can’t think of indulging the wish. Charlie 
and T mast commence life humbly.” 


now dv ? 


Aud the girls were soon engaged in an ani- 
mated discussion of planus and prospects for the 


future. 
+ + * * * * K 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley had been settled in 
their new home in a thriving town in the west, 
bat afew months, when Charles received a 
letter directed in the well-knowa, dashing hand 
of Fred Worthington, which ran as follows 





ce 


* Good bye, old fellow. The knot is tied, | 


and we’re off for a six months tour through 
Europe. Of course, I’m the happiest fellow 
this side jordan—pardon ! excepting yourself 
Wish you and Mrs. Stan were along | How 
do you flourish among the barbarians out 
there? Business brisk ? ‘Take care of your- 
self, now ; and mind, dont bring on the millen- 
ium just yet, or you'll knock in head all my 
prospects of the Presidency | We sail in the 
Sky clear—wind N. N. 
Hip! hip! hurra ! 


Adrian, to-morrow. 
W. 
My wife joins me in warmest regards to 
yourself and Mrs. 8.— 
Yours Felicitiously, 
Fred. Worthington. 
Lavina G, 


EE 
For the Principia. 


THE MINISTER'S WIFE, 


/—first person—speaki ng. 
I am aminister’s wife. I did'nt mean to be! 
Such a thing never entered into my calcula- 
tions. And so our parish cannot charge me 
with “ malice afore-thought.” Ard I do hon- 
estly suppose that it Hugh had carried Sarah 
Barrett’s books to and fro, from school, instead 
of mine—if he had twined forest leaves around 
her hat iu summer, and placed his sled at her 
disposal in winter, our people would be much 
better satisfied with Mrs. Hugh Smith than 
they are at present; and L should be—not quite 
so happy. But as the Paddy said, “ the short 
of it is.” people are very perverse about this 
mater of matrimony, and match-making dont 
go as the world wills. So it happened that I 
was courted from the very first day my braids 
were tied with blue ribbons, (1 have them yet 

those ribbons, for 1 am sure that they did 
the business for me !) until the morning when I 
knelt in white at the foot of the church altar 
and people whispered “ she is too young to 
marry.” 

Hugh had’nt always meant to be a minister ; 
though old ladies always told him, he was of a 
“thoughtful turn of mind.” It was during his 
last year in college that he decided to study 
Theology. We were engaged then, and he 
wrote me about it ; a long, earnest letter, very 
like that of Paul to Timothy when he says 
“Even so must their wives be grave—not 
slanderers, faithful all 
** Just like a man,” thought I, arranging all my 
and then calling 


sober, in things.” 


‘ ’ 


duties in “ apple pie order’ 
me like a spaniel, to come and pick up, first 
this, then that, as I was bidden. However I 
was not vexed though I had not been consulted. 
My faith was strong in Hugh, and I would not 
be the one to say him nay, while he was promi- 
sing our master to fulfil his blessed commands, 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,” although I had no idea 
it involved so much travel as I have since found 
I did not fear for Hugh, but 
exalted him at once into a sort of semi-celestial 


to be the case. 


sphere, mid-way between earth and heaven. 
Hfow was I ever to climb up 
Such remarks as people would make 
My friends often call, 
ed me “crazy Kate,” when I was very gay, 
and it would be in every body’s mouth— 
‘what a thing for a minister’s wife?” But 
then they did’nt know what solemn, earnest 
thoughts I had, sometimes, nor how Hunagh’s 
letter had stirred within me the desire ‘‘ to go 
bound in the spirit to Jerusalem,” not knowing 


sut poor me ! 
there ? 
when they heard of it ! 


perhaps the things which might befall me 


there. But I need not tell how I answered 
chav Ieuer, and blotted the paper all over with 


tears, nor how tenderly Hugh handled my poor 
little doves of excuses-—nor how hard I tried 
to be very good, and very sober, all those 
three years while he was reading Genesis in 
Hebrew, and John in the original Greek ; nor 
how he was settled over a church in the coun- 
try, leading me thither to be his help-mate in 
the work of winning souls, and wondering why 
the parish did’nt pay—in which last I think I 
may modestly say he as ever found me a faith- 
ful co-laborer. 

But there are some things I do wish to tell, 
even at the risk of being tedious. I think no 
one ever entered upon a field of labor, with a 
a clearer view of the premises than myself, and 
I must confess that by and with the advice and 
consent of my friends, I saw nothing but stumps. 
The only wedding gifts I had, of any account, 
were counsels, and these were showered upon 
me in such profusion that I very soon became 
aware that I was regarded in my own town, as 
a “chit of a thing,” worth nothing at all. Hugh 
trusted me—he only—and I need not say, 
that when it was all over, and I rode into W— 
I was about the size of a church mouse, in my 
own estimation. I only felt sure of one thing, 
and that was my wardrobe. I was confident 
that my garments were snafficiently sombre. I 
was guiltless of bright colors, Drab predomi- 
nated ; and if the object to be studied was, as 
I had been taught to believe, to make myself 
look as ugly as possible, I think the ultimatum 
must have been reached, when I went to church 


the first Sunday, in that gray bonnet with the 
pale green face-trimmings To this day, it is a 
standing consolation that, whatever else may 
have been said of me, I have never been accu- 
sed of that most heinous sin, in a minister’s 
wife—dressing becomingly. I think my 
instructions before I left home had been so 
explicit that I was partially prepared for the 
numerous honors that awaited us, at the com- 
mencement of our new life. Hugh was imme- 
diately put upon the School Committee, elected 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, invited to the Superintendency of the 
Sabbath School, and duly established as a 
Society of one, for the promotion of the moral, 
religious, intellectual and social interest of the 
town. The harness fitted him well, I do not 
know that it fretted him, or that anybody found 
fault ; and 1 began to think my stumps were 
pebbles, after all. 

But alas for us, of the feminine gender ! 
Though Moses was the meekest of men, there 
never is any mention made of his wife, as being 
possessed of that virtue, in any remarkable 
degree ; from which we are led to conclude 
that she must have been of a shrewish disposi- 
tion. Poor thing! we can not tell what her 
trials may have been! 1 was first chosen Pres- 
ident of the Congregational Sewing Circle. 1 
declined the honor, in compliance with advice 
I had received, to remember that | was young 
in years. Of course every body reasoned that 
poor Mr. Smith had blundered sadly, when he 
married. He could expect no help from that 
ineflicient wife of his, and it was a pity such a 
devoted young minister should have started in 
his work with such a drawback. Next, I was 
elected first directress of the Dorcas Society, 
and aceepted. Then Mrs. Smith was altogether 
too forward. ‘To think she could presume to 
take the place of Mrs. Jones! Again—I 
returned my calls promptly. It was very 
strange Mrs. Swith should go out so much ! 
Then 
I staid at home, and it was stranger still that 
Mrs. Smith went out so little, One week I 
declined the direction of the Juvenile Society, 
and was astonished to learn that I had no 
interest in the young people. Mrs. Smith was 
entirely too grave. The next week | accepted 
the position, and was still more astonished to 
hear that I care for nothing but young society, 
Mrs. Smith was entirely too gay! However, 
Hugh was satisfied, and I was beginning to 
content myself with the reflection that I must 
learn to labor and then to wait, for the “ well 
done” of the Master. 

There must be a sunny side, somewhere. I 
had read of it, and Hugh had confidently pro- 
phesied it, and at length | began to find myself 


she must be a miserable housekeeper ! 


creeping into it ; though I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that it was flecked with shadows. 

For instance :—only one man in town had 
garden sauce for sale. I went one day to buy 
some lettuce, and he would receive no pay. I 
thanked him, though I felt a little uneasy, 
all the while. «Very soon I tried the experi- 
ment again, with similar results’ Despite all 1 
could say, he refused the money, of course with 
the kindest and most generous motive. But it 
is needless to say that was the end of lettuce, 
and during the remainder of the season we 
were compelled to forego the luxury. Again 
I sent some garments to the milliners, to be 
pinked, there being no other machine in the 


place. 
port-monaie, as any other lady would do, when 
I was informed that no charge was ever made 
the minister’s wife, for work of that kind. | 
appreciated the motive, but of course must 
hereafter content myself with rough edges or 
plain hems, 





We remained in W—just a year, and | can- | 


dedly confess that, with all my cutting and 
trimming to parish opinion, | am very much 
afraid that Mrs. Smith was answerable for the 
change in our location. T shall not be begniled 
into disclosing how many times we have 
changed our habitation, since that time, but 


wil! only content myself with hinting in true 


“The sweet look of kinduess, the peace-speak- 

Ing tougue, 
So pleasant, and lovely, in old or in young, 
Will win the affection of all that you see.” 

We feel doubly assured that every one, hav- 
ing made trial of both sides of the question 
will say emphatically, “the ways of wisdom are 
ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” © little friends, and great friends, 
smile! Husband and wives,fathers and mothers, 
smile ! Children smile, Man servents and maid 
servents, smile {| Smile all the time ; smile as 
you lie down, as you rise up, as you go out, as 
you come in—go about your daily toil, smiling. 
Smile in the morning, at noon day,. at even 
tide—smile on, day in, day out, let your whole 
life be made up of smiles. Does a stranger 
call ?--go to the door, smilingly. Open your 
lips with a smile, utter every syllable with a 
smile; smile upon the stranger within thy 
gates, smile upon the beggar in tattered robes, 
with haggard look. How much does a smile 
cost 2? As much as a frown, a look of disdain ? 
A smile is the cheapest thing in the world ; it 
is free as the air we breath. How pleasant to 
associate, transact business with counteuauces 
beaming forth with smiles, continually | O 
what a happy world this, were it a smiling 
world, made up of smiles! 
‘* A smile—-who will refuse a smile, 
The sorrowing breast to cheer ? 
And turn to love the heart of guile 
And cheek the falling tear ? 
N. 

IN PRIVATE LIFE. 


A noble boy, the only child of his parents, 
Was visiting a friend in the country. Oh, how 
his spirit leaped with joy as his eye rested upon 
the wide-spreading sky, the rolling plains, the 
distant mountains, and the glorious Hudson. 
What though his friend was older, he was at 
home, and that made him young again. So 
the two were well snited to the life-giving 
sports of the country. One day of fishing made 
them eager for the night to give place to the 
morning, that they might once more taste the 
fascinating employment. Day dawned at 
length, breakfast was over, the wagon stood at 
the door to carry them to the coveted spot, 
when, as the little boy was patting in his fish- 
ing-tacle, he fell between the wheels. The 
horse started at the same instant, and when 
the boy rose, his arm was broken. When 
asked if he were hurt, he said, “ A little ; but 
it will be better in afew minutes.” His friends 
bound it up, but soon, alarmed by the swelling, 
sent for the doctor, who quickly discovered the 
extent of the injury. ‘* Why my child,” said 
the kind physician, ‘ you are suffering great 
pain.” ‘ Oh, no,” was the reply, ‘it is a little 
better now. “ But your arm is badly broken ; 
it is broken in two places, and I shall hurt you 
a great deal in setting it.” “ [t will only be 
a little while,” said the child, “and then it will 
be better.” During the setting, which must 
have been extremely painful, he only once said, 
“That is very bad, but it will soon be over, 
and then the pain will grow easier ;” and after 
the crippled arm was hanging in a sling, he 
said to his companion, “ How well it is that it 
was my arm that was broken, and uot my leg, 
for now [ can go about, and our pleasure will 
not be spoiled.” 

After two or three days he was brought 
home, but he earnestly desired to go first to his 
father’s store, as his mother would be so dis- 
tressed to see his arm in a sling, and his father 
could tell her he was nearly well before she saw 
him. When he saw his father he was so eager 
to tell of the pleasures of the visit, that his mis- 
fortune was unnoticed until his friend told of it, 
and then the child hastened to add, “ But you 
see, father, it is as good as well already, and it 


HEROISM 


| Was not much hurt.” 
On calling for them 1L drew out my | 


Was not this a brave spirit ? 

It was not that he did nut feel the acuteness 
of his sufferings, but he was so unselfish, that 
he felt more for others than himself. He would 
not make his friends feel badly on his account. 
He found the bright spot for them to look 
upon. He would not grieve the tender heart 


| of his mother, by dwelling upon his pain, not 


even by telling her how great it had been. 


He 


| only looked out into the bright future for the 


quickly coming joys. Did he not teach a noble 


lesson ? 

Is the present dark and troubled ? Is the 
arm of thy strength broken ? Is the promised 
blossom of hope broken in the gathering ? 
Oh, gather up the fragments of good still left 


thee, and even upon the wreck of thy former 


feminine fashion, that if we do not remain more | 
stationary the next ten years, it is my opinion | 


that we shall reach the point from whence we 


started, and though Mr. Smith will not 


have fulfilled the command to preach the gospel | 


to erery creature, still I think the number of 


his hearers will be anything but moderate. 1 | 


know not how long we shall remain where we 
are. But I am older now, and better, | trust, 
I love to work with Hugh, and be persecuted 
for righteousness sake—sometimes for my folly s 
sake! Every year the “ sunny side” grows 
sunnier, and L receive much kindness, not upon 
the lettuce principle. Shadows dwindle and 
every duty is not a stump fence, as it used to 


be; which it is ncither safe to climb, nor let | 


alone. I trust there may be some stars in my 
crown ; thongh there will be many more in 
Hugh's. So, my sister, whatever the world 
says, if you want to marry a minister, count the 
cost, then go and do likewise —for 1 will tell 
you, privately, that I dont think Hugh regrets 
the blue ribbons and I dont believe, though 
people did shake their heads at the marriage, 
that he has ever been sorry it was’nt Sarah 
Barrett, instead of me—and furthermore, and 
above all, the work is sweet, for the dear 
Lord’s sake, G—y. 


For the Principia. 
SMILING FACES. 
A WORD TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A smile? Yes, a smile. 
“ Little things—-aye, little things, 
Make up the sum of life.” 

Young friends, are you cheerful ? smilingly, 
joyfully cheerful’ Do you do everything 
required of you by your parents and teachers 
with a glad, cheerful, smiling, obedient, heart ? 

“A pleasant smile for every face, 
O, ’tis a blessed thing ! 

It will the lines of care erase, 
And spots of beauty bring,” 

Smile always, little folks ; let your whole 
contour beam forth, radiantly, the distilling 
dews of heavenly grace. Smiling costs but lit- 
tle ; far less than frowning. Is it not easier, 
more pleasant, more acceptable to every body, 
to smile than to frown ? to do good than todo 
evil? It costs more, ten times more, to be 
ugly, morose, cross, crabbed, self-willed, des- 
pofic, than it does to be kind, gentle, courteous, 
smiling, benevolent, graceful, heavenly, O ! 
how much good in a sweet smile! Little 
friends, make trial of this smiling business ! 
the kind, the lovely, the affectionate, the obe- 
dient ! Put on a sweet, graceful, gentle smil- 
ing, heaveuly face—wear this loving contour 
awhile—a few days at least, and see if it is not 
far better, easier,less expensive, more pleasant, 
acceptable and graceful to yourselves and to 
all around you, than the morose, the sour, the 
sullen, the morbid, the austere, the peevish, or 
the fretful | 








| 


possessions, strike out manfully for the shore. 
Oh that, like this child, we might all learn to 
be heroie ; just when the pain is the greatest, 
saying, like him, “It won't be long, it will soon 
be better." —S. S. Times. 
: aie 
From the State League. 
CORESPON DENCE. 
ANECDOTE. 

M--—, of the town of W , Sells liquor 
to make money. He is attentive and aecom- 
modating,—a good salesman. He sells a 
barrel of whisky a week by the glass, besides 
other drinks ; in short he is a thriving man. 
His neighbor T——is a strict temperance man, 
and zealous and able in proclaiming and defend- 
ing his principles. Sometimes his opposition to 
the traflic takes the form of argument, and 
somtimes of denunciation. Tn the latter mood, 
he is in the habit of saying some pretty sharp 
things of liquor selling in general, and of neigh- 
hor M——in particular. M——bears it with 
the greatest equanimity ; in fact, he appears 
to care nothing about it. One of his good eus- 
tomers asked him one day, “how he could 
stand so much nonsense.” —“ O” said M——, 
“It is only a fair wind that blows my ship into 
port.” “ How so ?” said the other—‘‘ Well,” 
said M——, ‘‘I will tell you. As long as 
neighbor ''———votes at every town meeting 
for officers who leave me undisturbed in my 
business, | ean afford to let him blow as much 
as he likes, the rest of the year.” 

ONTAR, 
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PuorocrarHine From BaLLoons In Mivirary 
Recon Notssances,—Last summer, wher Prof. 
Lowe first commenced his ascensions in his 
balloon, for the purpose of observing the posi- 
tion of the enemy, the Photographical Society, 
of this city, made a communication to the War 
Department through their President, Prof. 
Draper, pointing out the great advantage that 
might be derived from taking photographs of 
the enemy’s camps from the balloon, and offer- 
ing their services to aid in carrying the sugges- 
tion into effect. The American Journal of 
Photography suggested that the photographs 
thus taken might be examined under the 
microscope, and thus the most minute details 
might be studied at leisure. 

Secretary Cameron, in the multiplicity of his 
public and private affairs, never found time to 
reply to the communication, and the matter 
was dropped. 

We see that Prof. Lowe continues to make 
his ascensions, and we suggest to Gen, M’Clel- 
lan, or any other officer who may chance to see 
these remarks, the propriety of calling upon the 
Photographical Society for the services which 
they offered last year. Prof. Draper, the 
President, is a man of European reputation. 
Prof. Joy is Vice President. Many of the 
leading members are persons of position in the 
world of science, and the high character of the 
society is sufficient warrant that its suggestions 
are worthy of consideration. Let our military 
art accept the wonderful aid tendered to it by 
the most subtle department of science,— Scien- 
tific American. 


EE 


Babies are the tyrants of the world. The 
emperor must tread softly; baby sleeps. 
Mozart must hush his nascent requiem ; baby 
sleeps. Phidias must drop his hammer and 
chisel ; baby sleeps. Demosthenes be damb— 
baby sleeps. 





Binn’s Coxtananps.—-A correspondent of the 
Greenfield (Ill.) Advertiser, from Bird’s Point, 
Mo., gives the following item about Bird’s 
slaves. Bird’s slaves entertain very friendly 
feelings toward the white “ soger fellas,” as 
they call them, and are remarkably communi- 
cative. One aged fellow remarked, ‘‘ Lor 
bress your soul, chile, [ bin slave sixty years ; 
nebber had sich easy times as I’se had since you 
soger fellas come.” With regard to the corn 
crop we have destroyed, he seems to have been 
favored with a vision. He says: “I tole 


Massa Bird, it’s no use, while soger fellas | 


come, tramp it all down: seen um all in a 
dream, all ’ronnd heah. 
d—n fool, he dribe you all in the ribber. 
missus say she kill um. 1 notus didu’t do it, 
Long time ole massa go where please, nigga 
have stay at home ; now ole massa have stay 
and nigga go. 
nobody but darkeys and commissioned ofsers.” 


Parience with Cuitpren .—If I were asked | 
what single qualification was necessary for one | 
who has the care of children, I should say, | 


patience —patience with their tempers, their 
understandings, their progress, It is not bril- 
liant parts, or great acquirements, which are 
necessary, but patience to go over first princi- 
ples again and again, and never to be irritated 
by wilfal or accidental hindrance. 


Wuoorme Coven. Mr. Foster communi- 
cates to the Medical Times and Gazette asim- 
ple remedy for whooping cough. It is an in- 
fusion of common clover hay, which should be 
sweet and leafy. Make a strong infusion by 
simmering four hours, and give a table spoon- 
ful three times a day. It answers best when 
it acts slightly on the bowels. 


A creat many mean things are done in the 
family, for which moods are put forward as the 


excuse, When the moods themselves are the | 


most inexcusable things of all. A man or a 
woman in tolerable health has no moral right 
to indulge in an unpleasant mood, or to de- 
pend upon moods for the performance of the 
duties of life. If a bad mood come to such 
persons as these, it is to be shaken off by a 
direct effort of the will under all circuwstan- 
ces, 


Tne little vexations and minor miseries of 
life can only be met with patience and philoso- 
phy. They can’t be ** put down” like an insur- 
rection, nor expelled like a bad church-member. 
The best that can be done with them is to pay 
as little attention to them as possible, and not 
to double their power by fretting over them. 
As some one says—we don’t remember exact- 
ly who : 


“ For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there’s none : 
If there is a remedy, try and find it ; 
If there isn’t never mind it.’’ 


It does us little good to hear the faults of 
others ; our own faults it is well to know, but 
the best others do for us is by their goodness, 
not by their defects 


” 


“ Better be alone than in bad company. 
True ; but, unfortunately, many persons are 
never in so bad company as when they are 
alone, 


A sound diseretion is not so much indicated 
by never making a mistake as by never repeat- 
ing one. 
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A Carp.—A clergyman in New England, in 
the vigor and maturity of life, whom we know 
and of whom we can speak, can be reached 
through us. Any parish in want of a good pastor, 


of the Congregational order, can obtain more par- | 


ticular information by addressing either the Editor 
or Publisher of the Princrpta. 
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THE NATIONALITIES. 

“* Their origin, elements, mission, responsibilities, du- 
4 Discourse By WM. GoopeLi 
lisbed inthe Principia of Dec. 7) is now on sale in 


ties and destinies.”’ 


Tract form at our office, in packages only, —as follows : 


By mail, postage prepaid, Delivered at the Office. 
by us. 

5 copies for 15 ets, 

Soo 24° 

20 si th) 


> copies for 
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ga No orders answered for less than 5 copies by | 
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omize the postage. 


The Salvation of our country sccured by Emanct- | 


p tion. 


A Discourse by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever 
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of 25, 50, o 100 copies. 
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carrier. 


GOD’S WAY OF CRUSHING THE REBELL 
ION. 

A sermon by Rey, Geo. B. Cheever, D.D., preached in 
the Chareh of the Puritans, Sept. 29, 1861, from Isaiah 
os, 6. 

‘Is not this the fast that T have 
bands of wickedness, 


chosen ? to loose the 
and to let the oppressed go free, 
und that ye breakevery yoke?” 

A limited supply of this able discourse, in 
form, in our hands 
send soon. 
PostagRr. 


one .two or three 


Prick 3 cents each. One cent will cover 


either copies. One centis paidby 
for each letter we re 


an additional centhould be enclos- 


us tothe letter carrier here, 
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THE GUILT OF SLAVERY AND THE CRIME 
OFSLAV ENOLDING, 


Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scripture. | 


By Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., Pastor of the Church 
of the Puritans. 

For Sale at the Office of the Principia, 339 Pearl 
Street, New York. Price $1. Postage 23 cents, 


WRITINGS OF WILLIAM GOODELL 
For sale at the office of the Principia 
DEMOCRACY of CHRISTIANITY, 
Postage 32 cts 
SLAVERY AND 
Postage 32c. 
AMERICAN SLAVE CODK, 1 Vol , $0 60 Postage l6c. 
OUR NAWION 2 «nese ee. 


FOR THE MILLIONS, 


For Cash ONLY 
2 Vols., ..+-$1 50 


ANTI-SLAVERY (History of) 1 Vol.,$1 00 


INCLUDING 

I- The Federal Constitution of 1787-9. 

Il. The Articles of Confederation, 1778. 

Ill. The Declaration of Independence, 1776. 
IV. The Articles of Association, 1774. 

With notes showing their bearing on slavery, and 
the relative powers of the State and National Gov- 
ernments. Also a summary of Legal Rules of 
Interpretation and Legal opinions collected from the 
highest authorities, is pretixed to the Constitution. 
AN APPENDIX contains eXtracts from State Constitu- 
tions, and Bills of Rights—Ordinance of L787, exclud- 
ing slavery from the Northwest Territory ; also, sen- 
ments of the Revolutionary fathers, Ac. 
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N.B. All postages on Books, Pamphlets, and Tracts, 


mnst be paid at our Post-Office in advance, so that 
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ed the postage money, a3 wellas the price of the j 
tient. I e public- 


aa” We have no books, pamphlets, or t 
sale, except those advertised above, and it hoon thd 
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HOUSE FOR SALE. 

In the city of Cambridge, Mass., a pleasant house, 
slated roof, heated by furnace—and a pleasant residence 
for a small family. A very small payment in cash will 
be required, and the balance can remain on mortgage if 


required.’ Further particulars can be obtained at this 
office, ~—339 Pagrl Street, 


Massa say, nigga | 
Ole | 


Ole massa can’t pass de guard ; | 


(Pub- | 


PD. D., from | 


tract 
Those who wish for copies should 


HOUSE FUR SALE. 


In a pleasant village in New Hampshire, a |, 
barn, wood-house and about an acre of land, will be .)) 
very cheap to settle an estate. For further parti: \\y, 
inquire of the Publisher of the Principia, 355 ),, 
Street. 
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PeruvWash....— 32 @ 
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8. A.E.R. W...— 25 w— 20 
S. Am. Unw. W.—25 @—% 
3. A. Cord’sW..— 24 @— 20 
— 174 @— 21 
.—-16 @ 
SmyrnaUVow..— 174 @— 2° 
Smyrna Wssh..— 28 @—% 
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fa 
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HAY— fa— 
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Russia ol. Ptun— — 
- outs ° ty 

| Manilla, PP tbh...—74 @— 8 
Sisal e- — 


a— —_ 
Sis 
Italian, @ tun..—— @— — 
Jute @113.00 
| Amer. dew’r..160.00 @160.00 
Do.do. dressed .215.00 @230.00 
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. G. & B. Ayres ZINC— 

| 20824 BIh.—22 @ —24 Sheets. 15 P ct. 6d val 

| Do. do gr.3.C..— 7 @—8 |Insheets % @- 
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